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(21% inch dial) 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 
for SHORTUAND TESTS 


‘a5 


POSTPAID 
if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 


guite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is tc 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is movina 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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74 Complete Reutsiou 
of a Popular Book 


For many years Aurner’s EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
has been the popular leading book in its field. The new third edition 
is now published under the title, EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH. The 
title has been changed in order to indicate more clearly the emphasis 
in the new book. While there is still adequate emphasis on letter writing, 
there is greater emphasis on grammar and drill. Many other features 
have been added that will make this book even more popular. 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


Third Edition 


The entire book has been revised. It has been By R. R. Aurner 
simplified, and outmoded material has been 
eliminated. The student begins with a study of 
grammar, and there are frequent review drills. FEATURES YOU 
Punctuation is introduced in a new graphic WILL LIKE: 








manner that will make this topic easier to teach Stimulating style 


and easier to learn. Motivation is provided Realistic examples 


through realistic applications and plenty of Fessenel and busines 


good examples. In the reference section there values 
is a letter and transcription guide together with In tune with the times 
a guide to correct addresses and salutations. Numerous illustrations 
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The Contribution of Business Education 
to Economic Stability 


If the peace of the world is to be maintained, it will depend to a very large 
extent upon the productivity and economic stability of the United States. Like 
every other segment of the population we, as business educators, contribute our 
share to American production. We train in our public, private, and parochial 
schools, ranging from the junior high school to the graduate school of business, 
the ever increasing number of people engaged in business occupations, a total 
larger than the number of people engaged in agricultural occupations. The 
degree to which their business training has been adequate or inadequate is 
eventually reflected in the efficient or inefficient management of the firms where 
they are employed whether it be in managerial, sales, or clerical capacities. 


The greatest contribution which we can make to maintain productivity and 
economic stability in our country is to be made in our own classrooms. If our 
teaching is inadequate, slovenly, or indifferent, nothing that we may say or do 
outside the classroom is really important. On the other hand, if we prepare 
our work carefully, present it to the best of our abilities, and check the results 
of our teaching conscientiously, we are making a real contribution to the effi- 
ciency of American production. 

The placement area ranks second only to the classroom in assuring the 
economic stability of our graduates. Every business teacher should be concerned 
with placement; it cannot and should not be left to a single agency of the school. 
The rewards of placement service are ample— the teacher gains firsthand 
information about the employment opportunities, working conditions, and 
the knowledges and skills required in his community. This information he may 
use to make his teaching more effective and more meaningful. 


The smaller firms employing ten office employees or less represent an eco- 
nomic area too often neglected by business educators. We tend to think in 
terms of larger firms with their aptitude and performance tests, their produc- 
tion standards, and their office routines. Many small firms fail because they 
possess inadequate records; some of them have no records at all. Many of them 
pay heavily for poorly composed letters, typed in the most expensive manner at 
the lowest production rate. Too often they are using office equipment entirely 
insuited to their needs. 


Through our personal contacts and our service organizations we can help 
smaller firms in our communities maintain their economic stability by increas- 
ing the efficiency of their offices while reducing the overhead cost. 


A course on the adult level should be introduced in many communities. 
This course should be designed to help the employer of a small office staff with 
his records, his correspondence, his files, his equipment, and his personnel. If 
we are to receive more recognition from business, we must be prepared to offer 
more leadership to business than we have offered in the past. 


fener KE Prac — 


James R. Meehan, president of Eastern Business Teachers 
Association; associate professor of education, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, New York. 











Putting the Liberal Arts to Work 
Through a Salesmanship Course 


by JOHN W. WINGATE 
THE CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Dr. Wingate, an eminent authority, presents a 
forceful argument for salesmanship courses and 
tells how they may be taught successfully. 


Like other business subjects taught in the 
high school, salesmanship develops useful 
skills that can be the basis for earning a 
living, but it also develops the whole per- 
sonality and creates a sense of social respon- 
sibility. Today it is generally accepted that 
good salesmanship is not a bag of tricks to 
snare the unwary; rather it is helping people 
buy wisely. The student of modern sales- 
manship comes to see himself through the 
eyes of others. Thus salesmanship, perhaps 
more than any other business course, has a 
strong case for inclusion in a program of 
general education. 

SALESMANSHIP SYNTHESIZES ACADEMIC SUB- 
sects. In fact, the salesmanship course tends 
to motivate and knit together the various 
academic subjects: It puts English to prac- 
tical use in developing sales talks, sales 
letters, and advertising; it puts arithmetic 
to use in solving the every-day mathematical 
problems of the seller; it puts psychology to 
use in probing the motives that underlie 
customer demand; it puts physical training 
and hygiene to use by demonstrating the 
importance of good health in selling; it puts 
physics and chemistry to use as the student 
acquires exact merchandise information to 
develop sales talks; it puts art to use in 
employing display as a selling tool and in 
applying color, line, and design to merchan- 
dise and packages so as to attract attention 
and create desire; and it puts ethics to work 
as the student comes to realize that a genuine 
spirit of service is necessary to sell success- 
fully. 

SALESMANSHIP DEVELOPS THE PERSONALITY. 
As we grow older most of us come to realize 
that success in business life depends more on 
intangible factors of personality than it 
does on specific knowledge. Young students 
tend to worship, facts, figures, and systems, 
and tend to be somewhat oblivious to them- 
selves as others see them. The chief value 
of a salesmanship course, so far as general 
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education is concerned, is that it focuses 
attention on personality and its develop- 
ment. Where students would shy away 
from a course labeled “personality develop- 
ment,” they would accept one labeled 
“salesmanship” that does not by its very 
name condemn the students taking the 
course as “queers.” By having a specific 
vocational objective, the salesmanship course 
insures the student against ridicule as he 
seeks to improve his own personality. 

SALESMANSHIP TRAINS FOR A MAJOR VOCA- 
TION. In spite of the values in personality 
training, results can best be secured by 
centering the student’s attention on the 
vocational goal, that is on the practical 
results of learning how to influence people 
favorably. Students should be made to 
realize how important the professional sales- 
men are in our economy, how well they are 
rewarded, and how many good positions in 
the business world are available to those 
who know how to sell. 

THE KEY POSITION OF THE SALESMAN. A con- 
cept that every student should grasp is that 
our economy is based on specialization in 
production and upon the resultant exchange 
of goods and services. Selling is the chief 
tool to bring about and facilitate these ex- 
changes. It is helping and persuading the 
customer to buy. It is true there would be 
some exchange without selling, but the 
resultant volume of exchange would not be 
large enough to keep sixty million people 
profitably employed. By helping consumers 
to make intelligent choices, production proc- 
ess can be kept in high gear. In fact, selling 
tends to concentrate demand on a relatively 
few products which gain their pre-eminence 
largely because they are sold well. The 
volume achieved leads to quality research 
and to lower prices. Were it not for brand 
name advertising (a form of selling) there 
would probably be thousands of local prod- 
ucts on the market, mostly higher in‘ price 
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and inferior in quality. Even in the fashion 
field the efforts of salesmen tend to develop 
and promote “runners” that can be sold in 
tremendous quantities and at low prices. 

This need for mass production has made 
salesmanship not a matter of prevailing upon 
customers to buy the product that some 
producer thought he would like to produce, 
hut a matter of analyzing customer demand 
and designing a product that will have mass 
appeal. The good salesman does much more 
than sell the product in his hands today; 
he also reports consumer reaction so that 
the product may be improved to meet the 
market need. The salesman who does this 
job well finds his products gaining wide 
acceptance. 

REMUNERATION OF THE SALESMAN. Few stu- 
dents realize how well society remunerates 
salesmen who perform their service well. 
Most of us think of the grocery clerk earning 
$35 a week as the typical salesman, not 
recognizing the fact that most salespeople 
we us consumers contact daily are the be- 
ginners. But the retail salesman of furniture, 
whom we may contact only a few times in 
a lifetime, earns upwards to ten thousand 
dollars a year. Many wholesale salesmen 
and brokers, who handle much larger lots 
than an individual customer can buy, earn 
from ten to fifty thousand dollars a year. 
Many of them gain their initial experience 
at retailing and their present ability stems 
back to their keen appreciation of how the 
ullimate consumer reacts to merchandise 
and service. 

PLACE OF SALESMANSHIP IN THE CURRICULUM. 
So far as the high school curriculum is con- 
cerned, salesmanship is logically the first 
business course since (1) it ties in with the 
academic subjects, (2) it is exemplified by 
experiences with which the student is famil- 
iar or can observe at first hand, and (3) it 
provides an over-all view of the marketing 
processes and of the dominating position 
of the customer in the field of distribution. 
Students should be old enough, however, to 
qualify for part-time selling jobs. The 
course will be greatly enriched if at least a 
few of the students are working part-time 
at some sort of selling and can bring in 
personal experiences and problems. There 
is no doubt that the course means much 
more to those who have had or are having 
first-hand selling experience than to those 
who have to depend wholly upon their 
Imaginations to comprehend the situations 
discussed and to recognize their significance. 

_DIFFICULTIES OF MOTIVATION. ‘The chief 
difficulty in teaching salesmanship is that 
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the principles it presents seem to be so 
elementary to the beginner. They are much 
the same as those learned in the home, the 
grade schools, and the church — courtesy, 
tact, interest in others, reliability, truthful- 
ness, resourcefulness, energy, and hard work. 
These are qualities that every young person 
has often heard about and thinks he thor- 
oughly understands, even though he may 
do little to apply them to his own life. 

DEMONSTRATION SALES. The salesmanship 
course must not simply rehash these concepts 
and sound like old stuff and preaching. It 
will come to grips with the student only if 
he is made to apply the principles and to 
live them in word and deed. This means 
that the demonstration sale must become 
the core of the course. Each student must 
select an article, a line of merchandise, or a 
service and “sell” it before the class. He 
must be provided with a difficult customer — 
one who will resist purchasing the goods and 
yet who wants to buy if he can be convinced 
that it is in his own interest. In too many 
demonstration sales the customer is a push 
over — he is putty in the hands of the stu- 
dent-salesman. So the demonstration lacks 
a challenge and a response. 

At the beginning the teacher should act 
the part of the customer and should bring 
out the mettle in the students. Once the class 
gets the idea, the members can act as cus- 
tomers too. 

Each student should be rated carefully 
by the other members of the class on how 
well he meets the challenge of the difficult 
customer. The form shown on page 198 is 
suitable for this purpose. Although all 
phases of the sale are rated, notice the stress 
placed on merchandise knowledge, meeting 
objections, and closing the sale, for it is in 
connection with these points that the stu- 
dent’s ability will be really tested. 

Students should be encouraged to bring 
in merchandise for their demonstration sales. 
Their family and friends may provide enough 
to present in class an assortment of such 
goods as ties, compacts, or handbags. Local 
merchants are often willing to lend merchan- 
dise for classroom demonstrations. Arrange- 
ments can sometimes be made with a local 
manufacturer for a salesman to bring his 
line of merchandise to class and present it 
as he would to the buyer of a retail store or 
to an industrial buyer. Students should 
then be given a chance to try their skill at 
presenting it. 

When the goods themselves are not avail- 
able or are too bulky to bring to class, 
illustrations mounted on cards can take their 
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place. For example, a demonstration sale 
for work shoes can well be handled by 
cutting out of a mail order catalog the 
pictures and descriptions of the various 
styles advertised. In selling a service, such 
as insurance or a financial or laundry service, 
charts, tables, illustrations, and pamphlets 
can take the place of merchandise. 

Students should be expected to come to 
their demonstrations well equipped to do a 
professional job, and the ratings should give 
weight to the degree of advance planning 
shown. 

tests. A series of objective tests, given 
not for the purpose of grading but in order 
to grip and challenge student interest, is 
second only in importance to the demonstra- 
tion sale. For example, in connection with 
a discussion of types of customers, a general 


statement to the effect that an attempt 
should be made to draw out a silent customer 
would be accepted with no challenge from 
the class, but will not prepare the student 
to meet an actual situation. Instead, the 
teacher can present the following multiple 
choice question: 

“The best general procedure for handling 
a customer who does not seem to want to 
divulge her wants when you approach her js: 

a. Ask her what she has in mind. 

b. Show her merchandise and observe her carefully, 


c. Let the customer browse among the goods until 
she finds something she wants. 


d. Start talking about the superior points and 
suggest that she try the goods on approval. 
Each of the four possibilities has some 
merit and students are sure to disagree, 
Yet the best defense can be presented for 


SCORE SHEET FOR DEMONSTRATION SALES 
(On each line, check one column) 


Student Rated 


























Points Rated Poor Fair Good | Excellent 
ave Ponantien : Merchandise onl exhibits . l . | 2 ] 3 - 4 py 
Set-up l 2 3 . . 
The Salesperson: Grooming l 2 3 | 4 2 
Posture l 2 3 | t 
Voice 1 2 3 | $ 7 
The Approach: Timing _ 1 2 3 | 4 
Greeting _ | l 2 3 $ 
Manner | 1 _2 3 4 
Determination of Customer Wants 2 t 6 ze 
Presentation: Display _ | 1 i 3 | ie 
Demonstration en te. 3 3 be intae 
Securing Activity | Sas aoe 2 = == . = 
SalesTalk mo i a oe 
Drawing Out Customers | JI | 2 | x = 2 
Meeting of Objections Re See Ok ee Se _ oe} 16_ 
Close: Timing re ee, lee \, Jaaee 6 me eer. 
Phrasing 1 a eae ae oe oe 
Plus Selling: Suggestions 7 2 4 6 = 
Leave Taking 1 2 3 4 
TOTAL SCORE: 
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solution 6b. To ask the customer may make 
her even more reticent and she probably 
has not yet clearly defined her want even 
to herself. To let the customer browse is 
likely to lead to her leaving without doing 
anything but looking. She needs more 
positive handling. To talk about superior 
points of specific articles is all right, but it is 
entirely too early to try to close the sale and 
it is seldom wise to suggest the return of 
merchandise. The best plan is to get the 
customer to concentrate attention on specific 
merchandise. She is then almost sure by 
expression or word to give the salesperson a 
clue as to just what kind of merchandise she 
would like to inspect. 

It is possible at nearly every meeting of 
the class to present a few short tests of this 
type or another. A game could be made of 
it by recording scores of each student and 
giving some recognition to the highest score 
at the end of the course. 

An excellent source of information about 
constructing tests of this type, with examples 
of tests for courses in salesmanship, is ““Tests 
and Testing in Distributive Education (Bus 
Ed. Pub. #38, July, 1948) published by the 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

OTHER VISUAL AIDS. Demonstration sales 
may well be supplemented by other visual 
aids, such as movie and sound-slide films and 
visits to places where selling is done, such 
as stores, exchanges, buying offices, and 
vendors’ show rooms. Students should 
always be prepared in advance for what 
they are to see. Unless the student is made 
to react to a movie on salesmanship, for 
example, he will regard the experience as 
amusement and it will have no bearing on 
the development of his own personality and 
skills. He must be trained to reflect critically 
on what he has seen and to apply what he 
has observed to selling situations with which 
he himself is faced, even if the situation is 
as close to home as prevailing upon a friend 
to trade his flashlight for a jacknife. 

There are many movies and filmstrips on 
selling available to the teacher. Most of 
them have been prepared to train the sellers 
of particular products and tend to seem 
overly-commercial in the classroom. But 
even these are of great value if students will 
analyze them critically as to whether they 
are well-conceived and constructed in view 
of the particular purpose and particular 
audience the seller has in mind. 

Among the salesmanship films there are a 
number of series, of the filmstrip type, that 
have been especially designed for general 
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instructional purposes. The following have 
received considerable endorsement: 


Filmstrips 


Montgomery Ward Series 
“*Big Opportunity for You’’* 
“*The Eyes Buy It” (Display) 
‘*Selling Up Exercises”’ 
‘*What Do You Know About That” (Mdse. in- 
formation) 
“*How to Meet Objections” 
‘Closing the Sale” 
“*You’re the Doctor’ (Suggestion selling) 
““Day of Reckoning”’ (Inventory) 
““Who Pays the Freight?” 
Selling America Series (Jam Handy) . 
“Being Agreeable”’ 
‘Getting Them Talking”’ 
“Getting Together” 
‘Keeping Your Neck In” 
‘Telling the Whole Story”’ 
Behind the Counter Series (Jam Handy) 
“Attentiveness” 
“*Enthusiasm” 
“*Friendliness” 
“*Helpfulness” 
“Sincerity” 
Helping People Buy Series (Dartnell Corporation) 
“The Retail Store” 
‘The Store’s Customers” 
‘The Store’s Personnel” 
“The Store’s Stock in Trade” 
National Cash Register Series 


“Where Rainbows Begin” (Golden opportunities in‘ 
selling) 
“*Challenge Across the Counter” 


_ Motion Pictures 


“By Jupiter’ (Courtesy) Marshall Field 


“*Tt’s the Little Things that Count” (Gaining customer 
confidence) 


* What’s an Office Anyway?” (An example of good 
selling that is based on a demonstration to a business 
customer of his own needs) Dictaphone Corp. 


A single source from which the above may 
be rented is the 


Audio-Visual Center, The City College School of 
Business, 17 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


A down-to-earth book that shows a teacher 
how to get the most out of a typewriting class. 

This book answers many questions that are on the 
mind of every beginning teacher and is equally popular 
with experienced teachers. It is not a book of theory, but 
a book of good practices. 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 














Typewriting 


Pm a Good Teacher of 





by GEORGE W. ANDERSON, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The teacher who made the amazing state- 
ment, “I’m a Good Teacher of Typewrit- 
ing,” majored in bookkeeping and account- 
ing during his undergraduate days. He has 
not studied on the graduate level, except 
for the credits required for permanent cer- 
tification. Until several years ago he taught 
bookkeeping almost exclusively, now and 
then teaching a course in typewriting or in 
the social-business field to complete his 
schedule. His statement is more amazing 
when we discover that a great majority of 
beginning typewriting students in his school 
come under his guidance and instruction 
and leave with limited ability to type with 
any marked degree of speed or accuracy. 

How does he know that he is a good 
teacher of typewriting? What criteria 
should be used to evaluate his contention? 
How many of us feel that we are good 
teachers of typewriting? This teacher, who 
had no hesitation in saying he was good, 
certainly must be given credit for having 
the courage to state his conviction; but a 
conviction may not be based on facts. 
Criteria for evaluating teaching are needed. 
It.is the purpose of this article to state some 
criteria that may be used by teachers of 
typewriting who are interested in appraising 
the worth of their work and gaining a new 
sense of direction on the improvement of 
their work. 

There are two areas which determine a 
teacher’s effectiveness in teaching type- 
writing. Every teacher must have a philos- 
ophy as well as a command of good class- 
room teaching procedure. These are com- 
plimentary to each other, and the absence of 
one will surely destroy the possible effective- 
ness of the two areas. A teacher may have 
an excellent philosophy, but unless the class- 
room procedure directs learning to the 
attainment of the philosophy, it is wasted 
and useless. Proper procedures grow out of 
a sound philosophy and, though both areas 
are of equal importance, the procedures can 
be defined more clearly when a sound 
philosophy is present. 

A PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING. 
In considering the philosophy of the teacher, 
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only basic principles can be mentioned here. 
It is hoped the teachers will evaluate their 
philosophies in terms of teaching type. 
writing. : 

Learning to Type Should be a Successful 
Experience for Each Student. Each student 
should retain the enthusiasm he has when 
he begins the difficult task of learning to 
type. The teacher must show interest in 
each student and make the work as interest- 
ing as possible so that the beginning desire 
is maintained even though difficult situations 
arise. A word of encouragement, individual 
help, and a sincere attitude on the part of 
the teacher will give the student a sense of 
“belonging” and he will do his best work 
at all times. Fundamentally, the majority 
of students are sound in attitude and initi- 
ative. There may be one or two problem 
children, but these represent a challenge to 
the superior teacher. 


When a Student Fails to Meet the Stated 
Outcomes of the Course the Teacher May be 
the Cause of the Failure. This is an important 
point in the teacher’s philosophy. A superior 
teacher realizes that he must have this point 
of view; his objectives are arranged and 
rearranged in order that each student has 
the distinct possibility of attaining the 
objectives. The good teacher of typewriting 
will spot the difficulty of each student and 
use corrective measures, paying little atten- 
tion to the I. Q. of the individual. The 
I. Q. is merely an indication of the problem 
that confronts the teacher. It does not 
necessarily mean that the student cannot 
perform the tasks. Reading difficulties; 
physical difficulties, such as poor eyes or 
home conditions; or outside activities are 
possible points of departure for solving the 
problem of why the student fails and are 
frequently more significant in learning than 
is I. Q. 

Test Scores and Daily Assignments are 
Merely Guide Posts to Achieving the Desired 
Objectives. ‘Too strict adherence to testing 
results during the first part of the course as 
an indication of the end result will cause the 
teacher to hunt for motivation devices. 
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Each student learns in his own peculiar 
way, and the road to the desired outcomes 
is more rocky for some than for others; but 
the good teacher of typewriting will recog- 
nize these particular and peculiar ways of 
learning in the individual students. Ice 
skating, roller skating, and bicycling are 
learned by different people in different ways 
and in different lengths of time. Basically, 
the initial learning of a skill requires the 
same procedures for all students. In type- 
writing, the time element is important; yet 
we must remember that the end result is 
the focal point of the instruction. Errors 
will be made when any skill is being learned; 
and when precise practice is demanded, the 
speed and efficiency of the student is reduced 
considerably. Practice exercises can be 
used for reducing errors by eliminating the 
cause or the reason for the errors. A sound 
philosophy of teaching typewriting will not 
condone the inclusion of errors on practice 
exercises as part of a grade given for a period 
of typewriting instruction. 

Each Person in the Class Has a Right to be 
in the Class. It is not the prerogative of the 
teacher to say who shall or shall not be in the 
beginning typing class. In advanced type- 
writing, previous achievement will determine 
entrance. Some teachers attempt to segre- 
gate students on the basis of whether the 
aim of the student in learning typewriting 
is for personal use or for vocational use. 
What is the difference? Will different 
standards be set up for each class? A teacher 
of typewriting is confronted with students 
in beginning classes who want to learn to 
type, and the reasons why they want to 
learn is of no interest to the teacher during 
the first year of instruction. When the 
teacher begins segregating students in his 
own mind as to whether they should or 
should not be in the class, he has lost his 
effectiveness as a teacher because he will 
see the good in the students he believes 
should be taking the course, and he will see 
the bad in those who he believes should not 
be taking typewriting. This is a sad but 
true commentary on the teaching beliefs 
held by many teachers of typewriting. Not 
long ago while I was observing a class in 
beginning typewriting, I noticed three 
students in the back of the room obviously 
not following the class routine. I asked the 
teacher the reason for this segregation. 
“They are not commercial students,” was 
the reply, “and I have told them that they 
cannot possibly pass the course.” Is it any 
wonder we have problem cases in our 
schools when teachers make remarks like 
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this? Would a good teacher of typewriting 
make such a remark? 

CLASSROOM PROCEDURE. Likewise, in con- 
sidering classroom procedure, only basic pro- 
cedures can be mentioned in this article. 
Other procedures, of equal merit, are being 
used by good teachers. 

Techniques Receive Primary Emphasis Dur- 
ing the Initial Learning Period. In the initial 
learning of any skill, errors will be made. 
If errors are emphasized the attitude of the 
student will become warped and his initial 
enthusiasm will be stifled. Emphasis on 
errors will help create slow stroking and low 
speed. Initial reaches to keys must be made 
quickly. During the learning process, before 
the habits of correct reaches have been estab- 
lished, a finger may, and probably will, 
strike the wrong keys. This is not too bad 
if the reach-stroke is correct. Constant prac- 
tice, a knowledge of goals, a word of praise, 
demonstration, and efficient use of time dur- 
ing the practice period will retain the desire 
each student has to learn to type and will 
encourage him to overcome his early mis- 
takes in stroking and correct techniques. It 
is well to let the students know that pro- 
cedures will be used later to decrease the 
number of errors, but the immediate goal 
is quick stroking using the correct tech- 
niques. The teacher must isolate those 
things causing errors for each individual, 
and this can not be done in the initial learn- 
ing. Only an indication of what must be 
done is apparent. 

Daily Problem Typing is Handled Effi- 
ciently. In the time allotted to typing a 
problem, the students complete the problem 
or the exercise on the first paper inserted 
into the machine. The practice of allowing 
the student to type the exercise as many 
times as he deems necessary in order to get 
a good grade leads to improper typing habits. 
First, a tremendous waste of paper is evident 
if the exercise is retyped time after time. 
Second, the repetition involved in retyping 
one exercise has no apparent skill-building 
value, and it tends to dampen the student’s 
appreciation of typewriting. Third, this 
practice does not build production speed; 
rather, it leads to lack of concentration on 
the part of the student and it has a tendency 
to build low production ability. When a 
student knows he must do a creditable piece 
of work on the first and only attempt, he 
will learn to analyze the problem carefully 
before beginning to type. This exactness in 
understanding what is to be done leads to 
greater production efficiency. 

Explanations are Adequate and Timely. 
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The teacher should adequately explain the 
material to the class before the exercise is 
begun. When a new type of problem is intro- 
duced, the explanation time will be some- 
what longer than that required for a review 
exercise. When a student does not under- 
stand the directions, the teacher has usually 
failed to make the directions clear in so far 
as that particular student is concerned. It 
is unwise on the part of the teacher to assume 
that all students understand the detailed 
directions previously presented. Teaching 
how to read, understand, and apply direc- 
. tions is a continuous process, and it must be 
done for every problem typed. A poor 
teacher will shrug his shoulders and say, 
“They cannot read and understand what 
they read.” ‘The good typewriting teacher 
will attempt to teach his students how to 
read and interpret directions. 

Erasing is Taught Early. Erasing is taught 
soon after the problem typing begins. It 
seems foolish to prohibit erasing when stu- 
dents are going to erase on personal work 
regardless of class procedure. Proper pro- 
cedures are not learned when they are not 
taught; and if business employees erase, then 
we must teach erasing properly and early. 
Permission to erase does not allow slipshod 
habits to be built up by the students; rather 
it relaxes the student to the point necessary 
for developing a greater degree of accuracy. 
The knowledge that an error can be corrected 
eliminates, to a large degree, the fear of 
making errors. 

Floor Work Means Working with Students. 
The teacher moves from one student to 
another correcting faulty technique, demon- 
strating, answering questions pertaining to 
the problem, and seeing if the problem is 
being done properly. Of course, one cannot 
sit at the front of the room while the prob- 
lem is being typed and correct papers. If a 
teacher does this, he is a paper grader and 
not a teacher of typewriting. As the teacher 
goes from student to student, he can evaluate 
the work being done. This procedure is 
just as important in grading the student as 
is written work. Typewritten papers turned 
in and graded do not tell the whole story. 
Papers tell whether the student has typed a 
particular exercise well or poorly, but why 
it was typed as it was is not evident unless 
the teacher has observed the problem being 
typed and noted individual performance. 

Goals are Known by the Student. The stu- 
dent knows the goal toward which he is 
working. This is especially true in drill work. 
If the student types a drill just because he 
is told to do so, the drill has little value. 
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However, if he knows exactly what the drill 
is to do for him or what he is to try to do 
while typing the drill, then this purpose 
becomes something he wants to attain. It 
may be the improvement of the carriage 
throw, it may be for increased speed, it may 
be for increased accuracy, or it may be for 
increased speed and accuracy. It is generally 
not a good policy to tell the students to 
“Type as fast as you can” because this 
usually causes many students to become 
tense. It is much better to say, “Type as 
fast as you can with control.” If too many 
errors are made, then the student must slow 
down; if errors are few, then he may speed 
up. These drills show the individual student 
just what his problem is; it is then necessary 
to find the cause of the trouble and to 
correct it. Drill is nothing more than 
repetitive practice, having for its purpose 
increased efficiency at the typewriter. 

concLusions. The good teacher of type- 
writing knows what he wants the students 
to accomplish each day. Each day’s work 
contributes to the student’s skill. Careful 
planning will make possible the fulfillment 
of the daily objectives. 

The good teacher of typewriting knows 
what his students can do because he has 
watched them type day after day and he has 
checked their papers. Personal observation 
during each period adds to his knowledge 
of each student’s abilities and, in addition, 
he obtains information from typed exercises. 
The procedure used to prepare the exercise 
is as important as the end result. 

The good teacher of typewriting uses 
practices in the classroom that parallel situa- 
tions in personal typing and business typing. 
He knows what employees on the job do and 
has his students practice the same things. 
The teacher must keep abreast of the de- 
mands of the business world. One caution 
must be observed: the classroom situation 
can approximate but not copy the business 
office situation. 

The good teacher of typewriting will have 
a philosophy of teaching typewriting that is 
definite, is consistent with sound educational 
practice, and is flexible enough to allow varia- 
tion in teaching procedure. This philosophy 
will change and grow as experience is ac- 
quired. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel series 
of lessons for a student with only the right hand. List 
price 28 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Checking and Grading of 
Aceounting Practice Sets 


by RICHARD J. TRIPLETT 
BARNES SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, DENVER, COLORADO 


Mr. Triplett presents a plan that has been 
successful in his school for evaluating practice 
sets and raising the standards. 


In studying bookkeeping and accounting, 
students are almost always required to 
work several practice sets. These practice 
sets are usually checked for accuracy, 
criticized, and graded or evaluated in some 
manner. These evaluations are subjective 
and never entirely accurate. Indeed, they 
are frequently influenced by so many ex- 
traneous factors that they become not only 
useless, but detrimental to the progress of 
the student. 

The kind and generous teacher gives an 
“A” to all comers; the better students 
relax and become content with work which 
may reek with mediocrity, while the poorer 
students glow and swagger away to en- 
counter the hard rocks of business and per- 
haps to be dashed to oblivion. Similar 
damage may be done by the perfectionist, 
the teacher who believes all work is im- 
perfect and never gives anyone an “A”; he 
intimidates the weaker students and dis- 
gusts or angers the others. 

Finally, in schools having large labora- 
tories manned by two or more teachers, 
the standard of the least exacting teacher 
prevails. The teacher who gives the highest 
grades quickly becomes the most popular 
teacher, and his associates are compelled 
to reduce their standards to an even lower 
level to gain a following and prestige with 
students and the management. The former 
“easiest teacher” cuts his standards still 
lower, and the downward race is on. 

The downward race may be slowed by the 
resistance of a few zealous and exceedingly 
conscientious students who take pride in 
their work and who tend to create a com- 
petitive spirit. 

This problem is by no: means new, and 
the solution offered is probably not unique. 
It is not even an entirely satisfactory answer, 
but it has been found that it (a) raises 
standards, (b) improves the morale of the 
students, and (c) eliminates nearly all the 
complaints about unfair grades. Conse- 
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quently, it may not be wholly futile to 
describe and discuss it briefly and to point 
out its benefits and weaknesses. 

The solution offered is in the form of a 
rating scale. First, an attempt was made 
to develop some precise criteria for evaluat- 
ing practice set work. After considering 
numerous elements and combinations of 
elements, six were selected. Perhaps some 
were discarded that should have been re- 
tained, and some important elements may 
have been overlooked altogether. 

The problem was not attacked by careful 
statistical analyses of all possible factors. 
It is hoped that critics of the scale will 
have time to do that, and that an even 
more satisfactory method of evaluating 
bookkeeping and accounting sets may re- 
sult from such studies. In this instance, a 
pragmatic philosophy rather than a scientific 
procedure had to suffice. If a procedure 
seemed to work satisfactorily, it was re- 
tained; if it did not work, it was discarded. 

After selecting the six elements upon 
which the rating was to be made, it was 
necessary to define them in terms that 
would be meaningful to teachers and to 
students. Precise quantitative statements 
could not be found, and it seemed useless 
to write long, carefully qualified statements 
that only a few teachers or students would 
read and probably none would learn. Many 
definitions were written and _ rejected. 
Finally, the following elements and defini- 
tions were adopted: 


1. PLEASING APPEARANCE. The appearance of 
your books must be pleasing. Good writing is 
a factor, but not necessarily an all-important 
factor. The writing should be plain. 
Uniformity is perhaps most important — 
having columns straight, having the same style 
of ruling and the same kind of ink throughout. 


2. COMPLETENESS. Your books of record must 
be complete in every way. Omitting totals or 
putting them in pencil figures when they should 
be in ink, failing to index your posting, “cutting 
corners” in any way make the record incom- 
plete and valueless. 
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3. ACCURACY. Entries must be accurate, and 
they should be accurate and final in the first 
instance. Books filled with corrections and 
work done in pencil and copied over in ink will 
be given low grades. Think the entry through 
before you make it. 

4. TIME. The length of time taken to complete a 
set is determined, to a degree, by the amount of 
other work you are doing; but to be competent 
you sliould do a generous amount of work each 
day. 

5. INITIATIVE. To be proficient in accounting 
you must be on your own. Students, beginners 
excepted, who have to be told what to do all the 
time, how to make every entry and helped in 
getting every trial balance, lack initiative. 

6. UNDERSTANDING. Know what you are doing. 
In the beginning you may not know why a 
transaction is handled in a certain way. But as 
you progress, you should become less and less 
dependent upon your textbooks and your in- 
structors. 


Ambiguities, omissions, and overlappings 
are apparent, but these criteria work reason- 
ably well, and by applying them, a practical 
purpose has been accomplished. 

The rating procedure is very simple, and 
it seldom requires as much as five minutes 
of a teacher’s time to rate a set. I fear that 
the scale would be useless if it were other- 
wise. Here is the procedure: 


1. As soon as a set is finished, a data sheet is pre- 
pared. How many weeks did it take the student 
to work the set? What other school work did he 
carry while working the set? Did he do any special 
work, extracurricular or otherwise, that should 
have affected the length of time it took to com- 
plete the set? 


Then a set of questions is given to the student, 
designed to get him to criticize the set and thus 
expose his knowledge of it. Finally, a number of 
questions relative to principles and accounting 
practice are asked the student in an attempt to 
get him to express himself and thus give the 
grader a little more data upon which to base his 
grade. 

2. The data sheet and the set are then given to a 
teacher who rates the student separately on each 
of the six elements — pleasing appearance, com- 
pleteness, accuracy, time, initiative, and under- 
standing. If, in the judgment of the teacher, the 
student has done average work or is average on a 
given element, the rating score is “3.” If it is 
felt that the work is above average a score of “4” 
is given. For work below average “2” is given. 
For very superior work “5” is given, and for 
very inferior work “1” is given. Since these 
ratings are based upon six elements, the lowest 
possible total score is “6” and the highest possible 
total score is “30.” 

3. A second and a third teacher rate the set in the 
above manner, all raters doing their work inde- 
pendently and without any knowledge of the 
ratings of their colleague. 

4. The three ratings are then combined. The lowest 
possible combined score is “18” and the highest 
is “90.” The combined scores are then translated 
into letter grades. The score range for the grades 
was established on the basis of a 7-24-38-24-7 
percentage distribution, and is as follows: 









Scores Grades 
90-85 A 
84-68 B 
67-41 C 
40-24 D 
23-18 F 


When the scale was initiated approxi- 
mately one year ago, a few of the weaker 
students who had been receiving unearned 
““A’s” grumbled, glared, and fumed, but 
they could not lash out at any one teacher, 
It is easy to defend grades so established, 
and no teacher is a whipping boy. The 
quality of the work began to rise immedi- 
ately. To get an “A,” or even a “B,” above- 
average work had to be offered. Those 
grades were difficult but not impossible to 
acquire and competition increased rapidly. 
The morale improved, there were fewer 
students inclined to play, and all seemed 
more serious. In a few weeks the resistance 
disappeared, and more and better work has 
been done throughout the year. 

The quantitative-minded will desire 
statistical data to support these statements 
about improved conditions, but esprit de 


‘corps is not easy to measure, and a frequency 


distribution derived from grades is not too 
meaningful. A 7-24-38-24-7 percentage 
distribution was assumed in the formation 
of the scale, but one should not assume that 
the scale is failing if the grades do not 
arrange themselves into such a frequency. 
Aptitude tests have not been developed 
to a point where one may determine with 
a high degree of accuracy the aptitude of 
prospective students for bookkeeping and 
accounting; if they were, I do not believe 
that any school would enroll just the proper 
number of students of each aptitude level 
to produce a normal curve. Nevertheless, 
I believe that the aptitude levels of the 
enrollees in a large school may create a 
distribution approaching a normal curve. 
The better students do two or three sets 
while the weaker ones do one or none. 
Actually, only a very few sets are ever 
completed and offered for grading by those 
having low aptitude. They drop out or find 
some excuse for interrupting their course. 
The grades for the first four hundred 
fifty-six sets rated 


were distributed as 
follows: 
Per cent of 
Grades Number Given Total Graded 
A 5l 11.18 
B 227 49.78 
eS 144 31.58 
D 29 6.36 
F 5 1.10 
Total Graded 456 100.00 


(Concluded on page 207) 
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Much has been said about and against 
making the business education department 
a dumping ground. Perhaps because the 
course content has not been clearly defined 
or because the course is relatively new in 
the curriculum, the general business class 
is frequently made a dumping ground by 
any principal who needs a good dumping 
ground. 

Two years ago in summer school I wrote 
a particularly vehement term paper con- 
demning the utilization of general business 
as a dumping ground, outlining suggested 
subject matter, and closing with an appeal 
that enrollment be limited to freshmen and 
sophomores. Professional literature furnished 
abundant material written by expert 
teachers to support my plea for limited 
enrollment in general business. The paper 
rated a big red “A,” and another “A” was 
added to my transcript. 

After my success in the general business 
methods class, I returned to Howell High 
School bubbling with good ideas and lesson 
plans for general business. I was confident 
about the class personnel because the reg- 
istrar and I had arranged to limit the general 
business enrollment to sophomores. Howell 
High School is a senior high school, so we 
had no freshmen. 

Before school started I went through my 
class cards and alphabetized them. The 


_ general business class was large; forty 


students had enrolled in it. The class cards 
indicated the classification of each student, 
and I was amazed as I observed an assort- 
ment of sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
There were majors in the stenographic, 
general business, and general curricula. 
“You have to fight for your rights.” “If 
you do not ask, you will never get anything.” 
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General Business — 
A Dumping Ground ? 


by MARY BELL, NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE 


TAHLEQUAH, OKLAHOMA 


In this article Miss Bell describes some 
experiences in teaching general business 
classes in Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


‘As long as we stand for it, general business 
will be a dumping ‘ground.” These’ were 
familiar quotations from master teachers 
that rang in my ears. 

I showed my class cards to the principal, 
indicating that the stack included sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors. 

“Tt looks bad, doesn’t it?” he was quick 
to sympathize. “Let’s look at the names.” 
One by one we went over the cards. There 
was Fern, timid, almost apathetic. I 
wanted her in my class another year; may- 
be I could help her. Marjorie worked in a 
downtown restaurant after school; I worried 
about her. I was doubtful about some of 
the football boys; I was aware that some 
of them were probably in the class because 
no other teacher would undertake the 
struggle. 

“And _ so,” commented the principal, 
“today we have all the children of all the 
people. If you won’t take Fern and Marjorie 
and the others, where shall I put them?” 

There is such a thing as fighting for a 
principle — for keeping general business 
for beginning business students — and there 
is also such a thing as recognizing problems 
of administration and offering co-operation, 
as adjusting for the welfare of the whole 
school. 

During the first week or two of school 
I suppose I did what any other teacher 
would have done. I tried to make up for 
the variation in ages and interests by more 
careful lesson planning. I utilized filmstrips, 
exhibits, outside speakers, and workbooks. 
I lectured no more than fifteen minutes. 
The classroom activity was changed fre- 
quently. 

I saved a great deal of time. that might 
have been spent collecting samples of. busi- 
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ness papers by utilizing published work- 
books. While the students filled out forms 
in the workbooks, I walked slowly about 
the room discussing the forms with in- 
dividual students. Frequently the members 
of the class brought samples of business 
papers. Downtown firms were glad to co- 
operate. One firm changed its name and 
gave us all the old letterheads and envelopes. 
The Federal Reserve Bank in Oklahoma 
City sent us samples of the business papers 
used there. The public utility company 
and the banks contributed some of their 
papers, and civil service application forms 
were kept on file. It is true that some of the 
older and the brighter students completed 
the workbook activities before the others 
did, but for them there were many other 
business papers to be studied and filled out. 

At Howell the first-period class is also 
the homeroom class. Thus our general busi- 
ness class was more closely connected with 
extra-curricular activities. To those who 
believe in the education of the whole child, 
the extracurricular and curricular cannot 
be separated. In the minds of the class, 
planning a party or a weiner roast was 
purely extracurricular, but in reality it was 
as meaningful and real as anything in the 
textbook. Menus had to be planned. Buy- 
ing was not easy because every penny was 
needed. The financial committee and the 
treasurer had to account to the class for all 
the money spent. The secretary had to 
record the minutes of the meetings in which 
the planning took place, and had to type 
those minutes for the class to read. Then 
there was the actual shopping to do. 

One October morning Tony and Paul 
leaned across my desk and said, “You read 
so much in the newspapers about the need 
for food in Europe. Wouldn’t it be fun if 
our homeroom could send a package to 
some poor folks in Italy?”’ 

I grasped the possibilities for a new learn- 
ing situation, but I tried to restrain my 
enthusiasm and replied, “Shall we talk it 
over with the class?” 

Immediately the students became en- 
thusiastic about the idea. The president 
could hardly keep order because every one 
wanted to speak at the same time. “What 
kind of things can we send to Europe? 
Could we mail just anything?” questioned 
Phillip. Together the class listed suitable 
food products, such as gelatin, baby food, 
pudding mix, soup mix, and other con- 
centrated but nourishing food. 

Everyone could see that our project was 
going to take money and some sacrifice. 
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Suggestions were rapid. We would not eat 
dessert at noon. Cutting out a coke a day 
would save some money. We could sel] 
popcorn after school and sell our old maga- 
zines and rags. Personal budgeting was im- 
portant. At the suggestion of the homeroom 
president, the class decided that each 
member should keep a budget and a record 
of his receipts and expenditures. 

On Fridays, newspapers were studied to 
find food bargains. Purchasing committees 
were frequently changed so that everyone 
could have the experience, or “fun” as the 
class put it, of buying. Once the entire 
class went to the grocery store together. 
Records were kept of all money spent and 
all goods purchased. The records were 
audited by the financial committee. 

After the food was purchased, there was 
the problem of mailing. Mailing a package 
within the United States is a valuable 
learning experience, but mailing packages 
overseas may be an even richer experience: 
The package must be weighed and the 
postage must be figured; the package must 
conform to certain postal specifications; it 
must be wrapped, addressed, and insured. 
Postal authorities were happy to co-operate 
without doing too much of the work for 
the class. 

After the package was mailed, a letter 
was written by the class and copied on the 
typewriter by the secretary to notify the 
Italian family that the package was being 


sent. Later the entire class was thrilled to 
receive a thank-you letter written in 
Italian. Translation was a problem in 


Oklahoma where few speak Italian, but 
Tony had a friend downtown who trans- 
lated it for the class. 

Immediately plans were made for mailing 
another package, this one to be sent to 
Hungary. That package was no sooner 
mailed than another was started on its way 
to France. During the school year we mailed 
eight packages to Europe. 

The class received letters from most of 
the recipients; therefore, we knew the pack- 
ages were actually delivered. Names of 
needy families were secured from church 
secretaries. These names were not secured 
from one denomination alone because the . 
class did not wish to make the project a 
denominational one. 

Later in the school year the entire high 
school took part in a drive to send CARE 
packages to Europe. My class decided that 
their own project was better because they 
could buy their own supplies and could 
correspond with the families. Some in- 
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dividuals in the class sent packages after 
school was out in the spring. 

After reading about some Junior Red 
Cross projects, a group of girls asked 
that the homeroom be permitted to prepare 
a scrapbook of the high school and the town 
and mail the scrapbook to a school in France. 
The size of the scrapbook was specified by 
the Junior Red Cross. 

The scrapbook project meant that the 
class must make a thorough analysis of the 
industries in the town, of the civic facilities, 
and of the living conditions. Ponca City 
is the home of the Continental Oil Company 
and also has a branch office of the Cities 
Service Oil Company. Pamphlets and 
pictures describing the refining of oil and 
its by-products were collected. A trip was 
made through the refinery of the Continental 
Oil Company. The tour required three 
hours one Saturday morning, and only after 
the tour did we feel as if we could describe 
the refining of oil to our French correspon- 
dents. 

Other field trips to other businesses were 
planned, including a visit to a soft drink 
bottling plant. The class enjoyed watching 
the bottle washer that cost thousands of 
dollars, and they were interested in the 
ingredients. They also enjoyed sitting in 
the proprietor’s office, drinking cokes and 
listening to the history of the company 
and of that particular plant as the pro- 
prietor told the stories. Although we never 
exploited businessmen, when we left, the 
proprietor gave each member of the class 
a pencil. He gave me supplementary 
materials for teaching units on travel and 
the motion picture industry. These units 
were designed for elementary school stu- 
dents, but the pictures and posters can be 
utilized by a general business teacher. 

In learning about our city and in pre- 
paring materials for our French correspond- 
ents, we visted a dry-cleaning establish- 
ment, a lumber yard, a bakery, a dairy, 
a bank, and an ice plant. We took pictures 
and collected all the printed material we 
could obtain about these businesses. After 
each trip a member of the class wrote a 
thank-you letter to the business to express 
the class’s appreciation for the tour. 

When the class studied the unit on travel, 
they planned a make-believe visit to the 
home of their French correspondents. Bus, 
railroad, and air line companies were 
generous in co-operating by supplying 
timetables, maps, folders, and posters. 

Perhaps every school needs a dumping 
ground. It may be that the nature of our 
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secondary schools demands a place where 
maladjusted students can fit in. It may 
also be that in a democracy it is a good 
thing to have students of varied back- 
grounds in the same class. It may be good 
to mix those of a high I. Q. with those of 
limited academic ability. In a class such as 
general business there is so much oppor- 
tunity for student activity that the very 
unlimited scope of the course makes it 
possible to interest all types of students. 
Association in activities breeds a co-opera- 
tion and respect for one another that is 
basic in the life of a democracy. The sub- 
ject matter and enrollment might be limited 
in some of the socio-business classes, but 
we could call such classes junior economics 
or give them other names. Let’s make 
general business a course for “all the children 
of all the people.” Dumping grounds? All 
right, if you choose to call it that. I love 
dumping grounds! 








Checking and Grading of 


Accounting Practice Sets 


(Continued from page 204) 


The 456 sets were handed in by 243 dif- 
ferent students, but no record is available 
to show how many students changed their 
courses, quit school, or interrupted their 
work after starting a set. It would have 
been almost impossible to maintain a record 
of partially completed work. Presumably 
nearly all the “A” and “B” sets and most 
of the “‘C”’ sets were handed in and graded. 
It is known that many of the “D” sets 
were handed in, and that very few of the 
“F” sets were offered for grading. Conse- 
quently, one cannot tell exactly what the 
percentages above should be, but it is certain 
that 456 should not have been used as a base, 
and that the true percentages would be 
much nearer those of a normal curve. 

If one must draw conclusions from these 
data, obtained from an initial group shortly 
after the scale was installed, rather than be 
happy about an instrument that is ex- 
tremely useful, one may conclude that too 
many “‘A’s” and “B’s” were awarded. That 
may or may not be true. Teachers are 
always inclined to give students the benefit 
of any doubt. Some scores of “4” or “5” 
may have been given when only scores of 
“3” or “4” were justifiable. Studies have 
been made which indicate that it draws 
an unusually high type of student. Then 
the weaker enrollees dropped out, which 
caused a piling up of the higher grades. 
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Putting a Soft Collar on Your 
Business Correspondence 





by VAUGHN FRY, STAFF DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND STANDARDs, 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A plea for the Simplified Letter. 


EASY DOES IT. Business letters can be com- 
fortable — for writer and reader alike — but 
they cannot be dressed up in a stiff 
collar and retain that essential dignity and 
informality that fulfills the command “at 
ease!” 

Stiff collar letters have the starch of tra- 
dition without the grace often found in 
traditional things. Stiff collars are binding, 
channeled, ready-make substitutes for a 
well-dressed look. When you put your 
letters in this mental straight-jacket, you 
have really come out with a horse collar — 
a zero—in expressing that personality 
which is distinctively yours. 

Dress your letter in a soft collar. It 
doesn’t matter what kind of a tie you wear. 
It can be displayed more effectively — more 
suggestive that it’s you who are written 
down on paper. 

This you is very important. A letter is an 
expression of your intelligence and person- 
ality. These are the traits that help win 
confidence in you, acceptance of your ideas, 
or credence in your report. 

LETTER MIRRORS. Letters are mirrors. 
They reflect with high fidelity not only the 
traits that are your strengths, but also your 
weaknesses as well. If you are a sloppy 
thinker, the mirror will not lie. If you are 
fuzzy in your expressions, the mirror may 
even magnify your lack of distinctness. Try 
taking a look at the mirrors in your files. 

Perhaps you are resistant to the equation 
that dignity plus informality can equal good 
taste. Neither dignity nor informality are 
easily achieved. Both are products of the 
application of intelligence in the reflection 
of your personality. Remember that some 
people will not respond to being called Bill 
or Joe — neither do most people respond to 
being “‘sirred” to death. Overfamiliarity 
is as bad as overformality. Dignity also 
resides in the delicate adjustment of your 
self-confidence to the showing of a proper 
respect for your reader. Too much humility 
is as bad as arrogance. 
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A lot of stiff-collared approaches to 
letter writing have been undignified and 
lacking in good taste. Likewise, the T-shirt 
technique destroys letter-impact by making 
informality an excuse for disrespectful cute- 
ness. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING. The title of 
this article, “Putting a Soft Collar on Your 
Business Correspondence,” should suggest 
more than just a theme. It is the essence 
of the philosophy that motivates the Sim- 
plified Letter sponsored by the National 
Office Management Association. To us this 
means it is the essence of good business 
letter writing. 

The Simplified Letter is one model chosen 
from a basic few. It goes further toward 
simplification of form and content. Yet it 
incorporates the same sound principles that 
good letter writers have propounded for 
years. For a more complete review of the 
history of the Simplified Letter we refer 
you to Tue BaLance SHEET for November, 
1947, and May, 1948. 

The chief visible characteristics are the 
absence of the formal salutation and com- 
plimentary close, and it has the left block 
format. The first feature was adopted by 
NOMA in 1942 for interassociation corre- 
spondence. The second was placed in effect 
in 1946. 

THE FORM. Let’s consider letter form first. 
Then we shall consider the content aspects. 
How did conventional letter forms come to 
be as they are? Probably for the same reason 
the Victorian era was as horrible as it was 
in point of ornate, nonfunctional, and bizarre 
abandon. 

Some lowly Stone Age man probably got 
tired of chiseling in a simplified manner and 
began to write Stone Age letters differently. 
Much good has come from this drive to be 
different. In letter form it has produced 
some pretty ludicrous results. Through the 
centuries, the Stone-Agers’ descendents ex- 
pressed their originality on cave walls, reeds, 
cloth, and paper. 
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ZIGZAG LETTERS 

|. Habit has dictated that the date be to the right. 
Why? 

2, The address shifts to the left. All’s well. 

3. But the subject, if used, goes to the center. 

Shifty, eh? 

4. Back to the left again, to set down that meaning- 
less salutation. 

5. To be fancy, indent five spaces. To the right once 
more. 

6. Then the complimentary close, farther to the 
right, but still zigzagging. 

7. The redundant company name drops below — 
letterhead reminder to the contrary. 

%. The signature still further below. 

9. One last zig — the dictator’s initials (why?) and 
the typist’s to the left in one last swoop 

By some standards, that’s an artistic lay- 
out. It’s certainly artful — a form of torture 
designed to make typists tire more easily 
and fuss more frequently. 

We believe in practical artistry, but you 
will have to agree that there’s something 
to the challenge that such a form makes 
little sense and demands a great waste of 
time and motion. 

STRAIGHT LINE LETTERS 

Let’s take a quick look at the Simplified 
Letter form. 

1. The date is at the left — at the right end of the 

typewriter carriage where it should be. 

2. The full address is at the left, ready for a window 
envelope, with a permanent reference on the 
letter of the address to which it was sent. Think 
of the keystrokes saved in not having to repeat 
the address on the envelope. 

3. Next comes the subject —at the left. As a 
provocative opening or a filing cue — where it 
belongs. 

4. The typewritten signature of the writer is at the 
left, too. The hentrack writer or the wielder of 
the ‘mountain range’’ signature can indulge his 
vanity at will — you still know who wrote the 
letter. 


Draw a straight vertical line from top to 
bottom of the page. Every important 
feature is on a flagpole. In a pile of papers, 
by lifting the left edge of the covering page 
just a little, all the reference information 
springs into view. Try that with a con- 
ventional letter form! 

Here is our challenge: Have your students 
try out the Simplified Letter for thirty days. 
Then find out what they say about the 
Simplified Letter after giving it a tryout. 
Zigzag letters can be worse than you 
realize, but you can realize only if you will 
compare. 

SAVINGS — EARNINGS 
To what does all this add? 
1. Reduction in keystrokes — more production. 


2. Reduction in motion for positioning the type- 
writer — more production. 
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3. Improvement of the typist’s morale — more 

production. 

The dull routine of many styles in use is 
removed. The typewriter follows its simplest 
mechanical course with the minimum use 
of space bar, tabulator set key, and tabulator 
bar — to name a few. As a result, the im- 
portant information, such as the date, the 
address, the subject, the signature, and 
carbons, appears on one margin. Time- 
wasting indentations are eliminated. 

Try it. You may not like the left-handed 
change right away. It will take a few weeks 
to be convinced of its improved looks. A 
month of real trial will satisfy all but the 
most biased secretary of its worth. 

WHAT’S IN YOUR LETTER. Up to now we 
have been concerned with some general as- 
pects of Simplified Letter philosophy and 
with a few of the reasons why such letters 
make sense. We have touched briefly on 
its history and have explored the form as 
compared to conventional letter form. All of 
these things have little meaning unless in- 
terpreted in terms of what goes into your 
letter. That’s the perennial question mark. 
We have imprinted on some of our letter- 
heads the slogan: 

There’s more to a truly Simplified Letter than 

simply dropping “‘dear’” and ‘‘yours truly.” 


Much as we like to point out the advan- 
tages of the form, our most important goal 
is improvement in the content of the busi- 
ness letters we write. 

Everyone who ever wrote a letter, a report, 
a memorandum — who was ever faced with 
the problem of giving, asking, or exchanging 
information in written form —has been 
faced with a creative problem unlike any 
other problem of expression. In talking ex- 
temporaneously there is the stimulating 
challenge of an audience, visually or orally. 
In writing a report there is the recording 
machine, the secretary, or the blank page 
whose brand of challenge is static rather 
than dynamic, thought blocking rather than 
compelling, calling on internal rather than 
external resources for flow and continuity. 
Probably that is why many of us are victims 
of our own reports, our own memoranda, 
and our own letters. 

Creative resources may spring to one’s 
aid at the push of a button or the smile of 
a secretary. These are the good times. How 
many of you have stared at a page and 
wished that some magic ink would bring 
to view the words that will soon be written 
there? Or that you were face to face with 
your reader? 


We do not mean to infer that by the mere 
adoption of the Simplified Letter all of 
your writing drudgeries end, but the philos- 
ophy behind the Simplified Letter formula 
seeks to reduce this slow starting and the 
often stodgy results that reward our writing 
efforts. By this philosophy you can stray 
the least from a normal, friendly, relaxed 
type of attitude you would use in a successful 
conversation or in thinking things out with- 
out pressure. 

Instead of remembering a string of dusty 
clinches to link your thoughts together, you 
can seek the fresh, orderly flow of a clear 
mind, informed on the subject of its con- 
centration. You can really think about the 
person to whom you are writing. 

DEAR sik. For example — you're writing 
a letter to your boss on the solution of a 
problem that has given both of you some 
concern for a time. 

Instead of fumbling around trying to 
decide whether to begin “Dear Sir, Dear 
Mr. Jones, Dear Bob, or Esteemed Sir,” 
you forget about it altogether. Omit the 
salutation. 

THE suBsEcT. Next comes the subject (if 
you are in the habit of using subjects). 
Usually, this matter never comes up until 
you’ve roamed through several paragraphs 
of persiflage and suddenly realize you must 
get to the point. First things first. State 
the problem or the point of the letter. 
Maybe it can subsequently be used for 
filing, but that’s not the primary considera- 
tion. 

Now that that is over, barrier number 
two. “Your kind letter of the seventh instant 
to hand and contents noted.’ By the time 
you wade through those meaningless words, 
you're sunk in letter lethargy. Many 
writers do not go that far, but most people 
commit the same sin with words with a new 
look and an old connotation. 

Remember the fellow who is going to 
read your letter has a resistance to reading, 
too. You would be amazed at how many 
letters that are important to you are either 
not read or are only rapidly skimmed. If 
you have a reason for writing a letter, give 
' your reader a fifty-fifty chance of realizing it. 

Newspaper editors put a lot of reliance 
on their first sentences. The business world 
is not as different as you think in placing 
a reliance on first line impressions. Just 
check yourself while reading a newspaper 
some day. See how many times an otherwise 
interesting article was never read because 
the lead was flat and tasteless. The first 
line in your letter, like the first handshake, 
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is your introduction to the reader. Like 
a handshake, make it firm and convincing 
but do not rely on pressure alone. Make 
it different, not stereotyped; make it per- 
tinent, not impertinent; make it fresh and 
forceful, rather than gray, flabby. 

It makes sense to plan your letters as 
you go — preplan them if necessary. Polish 
them a little with fine emery paper, but 
not a blacksmith’s file. Organize your facts 
in logical order and follow your logic. 

Once you have gotten through that first 
sentence, you're riding easier if you only 
hold to firm principles of conciseness, 
clarity, and courteousness. 

A lot of one-paragraph letters should 
have been two pages long, but often the 
fewer the paragraphs the better. 

Whatever tone you achieve will be the 
sound of your own thinking. If the sound is 
repellant in the extreme, then truly the 
only hope is to simplify — cut down to the 
least possible and still plausible. 

BE FRIENDLY. While all these tenets of the 
Simplified Letter are mulling about, a few 
words should be said about warmth, friend- 
liness, and humor. You’ve heard it said of 
many an acquaintance that he lacked a 
sense of humor. What was probably meant 
was that he lacked a sense of the sense of 
humor. 

There’s nothing wrong with a private 
joke, but don’t keep it a secret when you're 
being funny in a letter. Humor is dangerous 
with your friends. It can be catastrophic 
with your professional letter contacts. 

Warmth and friendliness, on the other 
hand, when dispensed with an intelligent 
and courteous touch, can make up for any 
lack you have in professional humor. 
Naturally, you should adjust the faucet to 
the reader. Don’t scald him. Don’t give 
him the blow on the back treatment that 
knocks his eyeglasses off. When in doubt, 
practice restraint, but at least be kind. 

yours TRULY. When you have stated 
your message, end with a friendly little 
reminder that you’re alive and breathing — 
that you are you. You don’t have to do it 
by coming up with a “Yours truly.” If 
you feel friendlier saying “‘regards”’ say it — 
but mean it. 

LET’S SIMPLIFY. Think the Simplified 
Letter plan over. Seek the real advantages 
that come from better content. Go as far 
as you can in putting a soft collar on your 
business correspondence, and always re- 
member: 


There’s more to the truly Simplified Letter than simply 
dropping “dear” and “yours truly.” 
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Income Tax Returns 





of Teachers and School Officials 


The information presented here for the benefit of teachers 
and school officials was prepared by J. F. Sherwood, C.P.A., 
author of tax and accounting textbooks, and vice-president 


of South-Western Publishing Company. 


This same ma- 


terial is available in pamphlet form for further distribution 
as indicated in the Review of New Literature on page 232 of 
this issue. 


Who Must File. Every individual who had 
$600 or more gross income in 1948 must file a 
return regardless of — 

(a) Age. 

(b) Whether single or married. 

(c) Amount of net income. 

(d) Whether any tax is payable. 


In determining the amount of gross in- 
come, any income that is wholly exempt 
from tax should be excluded. 


Those who had less than $600 of gross 
income from which any part was subject to 
withholding, should file a return in order to 
get a refund of the tax withheld. 


Public school teachers, school administra- 
tors, and all other employees of public 
schools are required to file income tax returns 
under the same conditions as other individ- 
uals. 


Gross Income. All income is taxable unless 
specifically exempted from taxation by law. 
Gross income which must be reported in- 
cludes the following: 


(a) Wages, salaries, bonuses, commissions, and 
other compensation, computed without 
any deduction for amounts withheld 
by the employer for Federal old-age 
insurance benefits, Federal income 
taxes, U. S. savings bonds, group 
insurance, union dues, or for any other 
purposes. , 


(b) Dividends and Interest. Dividends re- 
ceived from both domestic and foreign 
corporations must bé reported. In- 
terest on bank deposits, notes, mort- 
gages, and bonds must also be re- 
ported. Interest received on U. S. 
Government bonds issued after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1941, is taxable. Interest 
on bank savings accounts is taxable 
when credited to the depositor even 
though not entered in the passbook 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


Exempt Income. 


(a) 


(b) 


and even though not actually with- 
drawn. 

Income From Annuities or Pensions. Ordi- 
narily only that portion of such in- 
come, equal to 3 per cent of the total 
cost of the annuity or of the total 
amount of the contributions to the 
pension or retirement fund, represents 
taxable income. 


Income From Rents and Royalties. Any 
royalties received by teachers or 
school administrators as authors of 
textbooks or other publications is 
taxable income. 


Profit From Business or Profession. Any 
profit derived from a business or 
profession is taxable. ‘Farming falls 
within this classification. Farmers 
who keep no books or who keep their 
books on the cash basis must use 
Form 1040F to compute their net 
farm income. If the books are kept 
on the accrual basis, the use of Form 
1040F is optional. In either case, 
Form 1040 must be filed. 

Gains From Sales or Exchanges of Capital 
Assets. 


Income From Partnerships, Estates and 
Trusts, and Other Sources. 


Income from the follow- 
ing sources is exempt from taxation, 
and need not be :included in gross 
income: 


Amounts received under a life insur- 
ance contract paid by reason of the 
death of the insured. 


Interest upon obligations of a state, 
territory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia. 
This includes interest on the bonds 
issued by any state, city, county, 
school district, or any other subdivi- 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Deductions. 


sion of the state. The interest on 
certain obligations of the United 
States issued before March 1, 1941, 
is also exempt. 

Amounts received through accident 
or health insurance as compensation 
for personal injuries or sickness. 
Amounts received as pension, annuity, 
or similar allowance for personal 
injuries or sickness resulting from 
active service in the armed forces of 
any country. 

Compensation received for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 
1942, for active services by commis- 
sioned officers in the military or naval 
forces of the United States is exempt 
to the extent that it does not exceed 
$1,500. For taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1940, service 
pay for all service men below the 
grade of commissioned officer is 
wholly exempt. The amount excluded 
from gross income may not, however, 
exceed the amount actually received 
as compensation in the armed forces. 
Amounts received as mustering-out 
pay with respect to service in the 
military or naval forces may also be 
excluded from gross income. 


Following is a list of items 


which may be deducted from gross income in 
computing net income: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Contributions. Only contributions to 
approved institutions organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes such as churches, 
community chests, the American Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, American 
Library Association, American School 
Citizenship League, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and similar organizations are deduc- 
tible. 

Interest. All interest paid on personal 
indebtedness, including the interest 
on notes, mortgages, life insurance 
loans, etc., is deductible. 

Taxes. State taxes imposed on and 
paid by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year may be claimed as a deduc- 
tion. Following are some of the state 
taxes that are deductible: 


Admissions tax 

Gasoline tax 

Income tax 

Real and personal property taxes 

Motor vehicle license fees, including driver’s 
license fees 


(e) 


(g) 









Retail sales taxes 

Use tax 

Miscellaneous taxes such as the poll tax, horse 
racing tax, and other taxes imposed on the 
taxpayer. 


(Federal income taxes, estate taxes, and gift taxes 
are not deductible. Federal excise taxes and 
stamp taxes are not deductible except as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense.) 
Losses. Losses resulting from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, or other casualty, 
or from theft not covered by insur- 
ance, and bad debts ascertained to 
be worthless during the taxable year 
are deductible. Losses resulting from 
automobile accidents usually are de- 
ductible if not covered by insurance. 
Such losses may include damage to 
the taxpayer’s own car or damage to 
the property of others. 


Medical and Dental Expenses. Such 
expenses paid during the taxable 
year, not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise, are deductible to 
the extent that they exceed 5 per cent 
of the adjusted gross income. The de- 
duction may not be in excess of $1,250 
multiplied by the number of exemp- 
tions allowed. However, in the case 
of a single person or a married person 
making a separate return, the maxi- 
mum deduction is $2,500; in the case 
of a joint return of husband and 
wife the maximum deduction is 
$5,000. Special exemptions claimed 
by persons who have attained the 
age of 65 or who are blind must be 
ignored. 


Professional Expenses. Any ordinary 
and necessary professional expenses 
incurred by a _ teacher or school 
official in earning his compensation 
are deductible. However, personal, 
living, or family expenses are not 
deductible. 


Other Expenses. Ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses incurred in carrying on 
any trade or business, or incurred in 
connection with the production and 
collection of income for the manage- 
ment, conservation, or maintenance 
of property held for the production of 
income, are deductible. 


Following are check lists of both deductible 
and nondeductible expenses that are com- 
monly incurred by teachers: 


Deductible Expenses 


Fees paid to teachers’ agencies to secure employment. 
Amounts paid to a teacher employed as a substitute. 
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Depreciation on professional books such as encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, etc., and on books and instru- 
ments purchased for use in research work. 


The cost of professional periodicals such as the 
“Journal of Business Education,” -the “Journal of 
Accountancy,” “American Business Education,” 
and all other teachers’ professional magazines. 


Dues paid to professional societies and organizations 
such as the U.B.E.A., E.B.T.A., N.B.T.A., S.B.E.A., 


A.V.A., and all other similar teachers’ associations. 

Expenses incurred, such as transportation, meals, and 

lodging, in attending meetings or conventions of 

teachers’ professional organizations or scientific 

societies. 

Nondeductible Expenses 

Expenses incurred in traveling in search of employ- 

ment. 

Expenses incurred in attending summer school. 

Traveling expenses incurred in going to and from 

work. 

Expenses incurred in taking postgraduate courses. 

Amounts paid in preparing for a teaching career. 

Life insurance premiums. 

The upkeep of a pleasure car. 

Expenses incurred by teachers required to live away 

from home, such as meals and lodging. 

The deductibility of expenses commonly 
incurred by teachers may be summed up by 
the following quotation from I.T. 3448: 


“Dues paid by teachers to professional societies, the 


price of their subscriptions for educational journals 
connected with their profession, and expenses of travel- 
ing and meals and lodging incurred in attending teach- 
ers’ conventions in this country, if they are not reim- 
bursed for such expenses, are deductible. Records of 
such expenditures must be kept to substantiate the 
deductions. Cost of technical books purchased by 
teachers specifically for use in connection with their 
professional work is a capital expenditure which may 
be extinguished through annual deductions for deprecia- 
tion.” 

Optional Standard Deduction. Certain in- 
dividuals may elect to take a standard 
deduction in lieu of their actual deductions 
and credits. If an individual has adjusted 
gross income of less than $5,000 the standard 
deduction is approximately 10 per cent of 
the adjusted gross income. This deduction 
is allowable only through the use of the 
Optional Tax Table. If his adjusted gross 
income amounts to $5,000, or more, a stand- 
ard deduction of $1,000 or 10 per cent of his 
adjusted gross income, whichever is lesser, 
may be taken in lieu of his actual deductions. 
Should married individuals elect to make 
separate returns, the maximum standard 
deduction that may be taken by each is $500. 

The use of the standard deduction does 
not affect the taxpayer’s right to business 
deductions which may be subtracted from 
gross income in computing adjusted gross 
income. If the allowable deductions amount 
to more than 10 per cent of the adjusted 
gross income, or more than $1,000, it will 
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ordinarily be advantageous to itemize the 
deductions in the return and to claim the 
actual deductions rather than the standard 
deduction. When the actual deductions are 
claimed the normal tax and surtax must be 
computed by using the normal tax and sur- 
tax rates prescribed by law instead of using 
the tax table. 

Adjusted Gross Income. The term “‘ad- 
justed gross income” means, in general, 
gross income less business expenses. It 
serves as the basis for computing the tax by 
reference to a table by individuals whose 
incomes are less than $5,000. In the case of 
individuals who elect to determine their tax 
by the percentage method, it serves as the 
basis for the following: 

(a) Computing the amount of the allowable deduc- 

tion for medical and dental expenses. 

(b) Computing the maximum amount of the allow- 

able deduction for contributions. 

Net Income. Net income is the difference 
between the amount of the adjusted gross 
income and the sum of the allowable deduc- 
tions, or the standard deduction, whichever 
is claimed. 


Exemptions. Individuals are allowed a 
credit against net income of $600 for each 
exemption. Every taxpayer is entitled to 
at least one exemption. If married and a 
joint return is filed by husband and wife an 
exemption for each spouse may be claimed. 
An additional exemption may be claimed by 
each person who has attained the age of 65 
or who is blind. An exemption may also be 
claimed for each qualified dependent of the 
taxpayer. 

A dependent is a relative whose gross 
income for the year is less than $500 and 
who receives over half of his support from 
the taxpayer. Relationship is limited to the 
following: 

(a) A descendant, including a legally adopted child. 

(b) A stepchild. 

(c) A brether, sister, stepbrother, or stepsister, 

including a brother or sister by the half-blood. 

(d) An ancestor. 

(e) A stepparent. 

(f) A nephew or niece (but not if related only by 

marriage). 

(g) An uncle or aunt (but not if related only by 

marriage). 

(h) An in-law. 

Computation of the Tax. The difference 
between a taxpayer’s net income and the 
sum of his exemptions is the base for the 
computation of the tax. In a Long-form 
Return on Form 1040 a tentative tax must 
be computed by applying the prescribed 
rates of normal tax and surtax. These rates 
range from 20 per cent to 91 per cent. To 
aid taxpayers in computing the tentative tax 
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a combined normal tax and surtax table is 
provided in the official instructions accom- 
panying Form 1040. 

The tentative tax is subject to a reduction 
at graduated rates as follows: 

17%, if the aggregate tax is not over $400; 

12% of the amount in excess of $400, but 

not over $100,000; and 
9.75% of any amount in excess of $100,000. 


In no event shall the combined normal tax 
and surtax exceed 77 per cent of the net 
income. 

Optional Returns. Individuals who are 
required to file income tax returns may be 
divided into two principal groups as follows: 

(a) Those who qualify and elect to have the collector 

of internal revenue determine their tax. 

(b) Those who determine their own tax. 

Individuals whose gross income is less than 
$5,000 and consists wholly of wages subject 
to withholding, or such wages and not more 
than $100 of other wages, dividends, and 
interest, may elect to have their tax deter- 
mined by the collector. Such individuals 
should use Form 1040A in filing their return. 

The use of this form authorizes the col- 
lector to use the tax table method of ascer- 
taining the amount of the tax. If the sum of 
the amounts withheld exceed the total tax, 
the excess will be refunded. If there is any 
additional tax due, the collector will render 
a statement setting forth the additional 
amount due. 

Individuals who determine their own tax 
are required to use Form 1040 in filing their 
returns. Those individuals whose adjusted 
gross income is less than $5,000 may elect 
to ascertain their tax by referring to an 
Optional Tax Table which appears on page 
4 of the form. If such individuals wish to 
claim nonbusiness deductions exceeding 10 
per cent of their adjusted gross income, the 
tax cannot be determined by reference to 
the table; instead, the tax must be computed 
by application of the prescribed normal and 
surtax rates. ; 

Individuals whose adjusted gross income 
amounts to $5,000 or more may not deter- 
mine their tax by reference to the Optional 
Tax Table, but must compute the tax by 
applying the prescribed normal and surtax 
rates. 

Income Splitting. If husband and wife 
elect to file a joint return, they are permitted 
to split their income into two equal parts 
regardless of the amount of each one’s 
separate income. Even if all of the income is 
earned by one spouse it may be divided 
equally between the husband and wife in a 
joint return. 
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The advantage of income splitting between 
husband and wife is a saving in tax in eve 
case where it results in the application of a 
lower surtax rate. There is no advantage in 
splitting incomes between husbands and 
wives claiming but two exemptions if their 
combined adjusted gross income is less than 
$3,600. If three exemptions are claimed, 
there is no saving from income splitting if 


. the adjusted gross income of the husband 


and wife is less than $4,250. On higher in- 
comes a considerable saving may be obtained 
by husband and wife splitting their incomes 
in joint returns. However, married persons 
are not required to file joint returns. They 
may file separate returns if desired, but in 
such case they will not get the benefit of 
income splitting in the computation of the 
tax. When filing a joint return, the husband 
and wife must both sign the return and they 
are both liable for the tax — that is, their 
liability is joint and several. 

The computation of the tax, where the 
income is split between husband and wife 
in a joint return, involves the following 
procedure: 
(a) From the net income shown in the joint 
return subtract the amount of the credits 
allowed both spouses for exemptions. 
Divide the difference by two. This is the 
base for the computation of the tentative 
tax. 

(c) Compute the tentative normal tax and 

surtax at the prescribed rates. 

Reduce the tentative tax by applying 

the prescribed rates of reduction. 

(e) Multiply the reduced tax by two. This 
is the actual tax liability of the husband 
and wife. 

Married couples whose adjusted gross 
income is less than $5,000 may ascertain 
their tax by reference to the Optional Tax 
Table and still get the benefit of income 
splitting. The table is constructed so as to 
show the tax on either a joint return or 
separate returns of husband and wife. 

To illustrate the effects of income splitting 
between husband and wife, it will be 
assumed that John Parker’s adjusted gross 
income amounted to $4,275. His wife, Helen, 
had no income of her own. They have a 
minor child; thus Mr. Parker is entitled to 
claim three exemptions. Since all of his 
income was derived from wages subject to 
withholding, he may elect to make his 
return on Form 1040A and let the collector 
determine his tax, or he may file a Short- 
form Return on Form 1040 and determine 
his own tax by reference to the Optional 
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Tax Table. In either case he will get the 
benefit of the standard deduction and his 
tax will amount to $340. He may also elect 
to file a Long-form Return on Form 1040 
and determine his tax by application of the 
prescribed rates. In this case he must claim 
his actual deductions by itemizing them in 
the return. It will be to his advantage to 
claim his actual deductions only in case they 
amount to more than 10 per cent of his 
adjusted gross income, that is, more than 
$427.50. 

Computation of Tax Illustrated. Assume 
that for the calendar year 1948 a teacher who 
is married with one dependent child had 
gross income of $2,300 consisting of the 


following: 
Salary, payable $185 monthly $2,220.00 
Dividends. 30.00 
Interest. 50.00 


During the year a total of $34.80 was. 


withheld from his wages by his employer for 
income tax purposes. 

His allowable deductions for the year 
consisted of the following: 


Contributions %$ 95.00 
State taxes 15.00 
Interest paid 20.00 
Total..... $ 130.00 


Form 1040A. He may elect to file his return 
on Form 1040A in which case the informa- 
tion to be reported includes the following: 
pis $2,220 00 


2. Total dividends and interest received . 80.00 
3. Total income . $2,300.00 


The use of Form 1040A in filing a return 
authorizes the collector to ascertain the tax 
by reference to a tax table. (See page 4 of 
Form 1040). Reference to the table will 
show that the tax on total income of $2,300 
with three exemptions amounts to $47. 
Since $34.80 was withheld from his wages 
during the year, he will be required to pay 
$12.20 additional within 30 days after the 
mailing by the collector of a notice stating 
the amount: due. 


1. Total wages received....... 


Form 1040. If he elects to determine his 
own tax and claims the standard deduction 
in lieu of his actual deductions, he should 
fill in page 1 of Form 1040. His tax may be 
ascertained by referring to the table on page 
4 and it should be entered on line 7, page 1, 
of the return. In this case, the amount of 
the tax will be exactly the same as if he 
had elected to let the collector determine 
his tax. 

If he elects to determine his own tax and 
claims his actual deductions and credits, he 
should fill in pages 1 and 3 of Form 1040 and 
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compute his tax by using the prescribed 
normal tax and surtax rates. In this case, 
his tax will be computed as follows: 


Adjusted gross income $2,300.00 





Total deductions 130.00 
Net income $2,170.00 
Exemptions (3) 1,800.00 
Difference. . % 370.00 
Base for computation of tentative tax (14 

of difference) $ 185.00 
Tentative tax (20°%) $ 37.00 
Reduction in tentative tax (17%) 6.29 
One-half of combined normal tax and sur- 

eres $ 30.71 
Multiplied by 2 $ 61.42 
Less amount of income tax withheld 34.80 


Balance of tax due & 26.62 


It will be seen that under this method the 
tax amounts to $14.42 more than the tax 
determined by reference to the Optional Tax 
Table, regardless of whether Form 1040A or 
Form 1040 is used. 

If his allowable deductions had amounted 
to a total of $330 instead of $130, his tax 
determined by reference to the table would 
still be $47 regardless of whether his return 
was filed on Form 1040A or Form 1040. 
However, if he elects to claim his actual 
deductions and credits and compute his tax 
by the percentage method, it will amount to 
$14.11 or $32.89 less than the tax determined 
by reference to the table. 

Individuals with adjusted gross incomes of 
less than $5,000 may either use the table 
method of determining their tax or may 
make a full computation of the normal tax 
and surtax using the prescribed rates. Under 
the table method the tax is based on assumed 
standard deductions; hence, when a _ tax- 
payer elects to use the table method he loses 
the right to claim the following deductions 
and credits: 

(a) Nonbusiness deductions such as contributions, 
taxes, interest, casualty losses, medical expenses, 
ete. ” 

(b) Credits for interest on U. S. Government obliga- 


tions exempt from normal tax but not exempt 
from surtax. 


(c) Credits for tax withheld at the source on tax- 
free covenant bond interest. 


(d) Credits for taxes of U.S. possessions or foreign 

taxes. 

Taxpayers who may exercise a choice of 
methods of filing returns and in computing 
their taxes, should select the method which 
will result in the least tax. The only sure 
way of determining the most favorable 
method of reporting is by making an actual 
computation by all available methods. 

(1949 INCOME TAX CALENDAR 
See Page 219) 


20TH CENTURY TYPEW 


Previous editions of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have grown 
in popularity until it is now used in more schools than all competing 
textbooks combined. The popular features of previous editions 
have been retained and improved; new features that have already 
been tried and tested have been added. 


Nothing old has been dropped just because it is old, and nothing 
new has been added just because it is new. New procedures and 
techniques have been introduced only when they have proved to 
be definitely superior. 


In this fifth edition you will find a balanced program of speed and direct approach 
accuracy drives along with drives for sustained writing and office- quickly starts 
like production. Special techniques are used to gain speed, but a 
accuracy is maintained; special techniques are used to gain con- and business lef 
trol (accuracy and refinements of techniques), but speed is main- 

tained; when the new skills of speed and control are applied to 

production problems, there are also special skill-maintenance 

exercises to maintain speed and control. 


The student is taught how to measure his ability in terms of his 
errors and the correct words per minute. Special techniques make 
it easy for teachers to handle different abilities in each class by 
working for new goals on individual levels. 


Throughout the entire book there is constant emphasis on proper 
stroking, proper manipulation of the machine, proper reading of 
copy, proper posture, proper position of the hands and arms, and 
relaxation. There is also periodic emphasis on error analysis, 
corrective practice, punctuation, capitalization, arrangement, and 
all the other fine details that are essential in developing a complete 
typing skill. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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THE NATIONAL LEADER 


Since the publication of the fifth edition, it has been 
adopted in Florida, (basal), Georgia (multiple), New 
Mexico (basal), North Carolina (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), South Carolina (cobasal), and Alabama 
(basal.) 


b | ° 
This book has also recently been the choice in im- 
portant city adoptions, including Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 























New Appointment in California 


Dr. William R. Blackler was recently ap- 
pointed by the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction as chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education of the California State 
Department of Education. Dr. Blackler 
assumes the duties of Dr. Ira W. Kibby, who 
is retiring after having served for twenty-five 
vears as the head of the California Bureau of 
Business Education. 

Dr. Blackler has been a member of the 
California State Department of Education 
for more than ten years. His most recent 
position was that of assistant state super- 
visor. Positions held by him previously 
in the department include research and 
teacher training in distributive education, 
and special supervisor of war production 
training. In this latter capacity he assisted 
in the organization of training courses for 
business workers in war industries and in 
military installations. He was also active in 
conducting supervisory training courses and 
conferences during the war. 

After receiving his Bachelor’s degree with 
a major in economics and business at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, and a 
Master’s degree at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, he enrolled in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of New 
York University, New York, and was 
awarded his doctorate in 1937. 

Dr. Blackler has taught at the University 
of California, University of Nevada, New 
York University, and the City College of 
New York. His first teaching experience in 
the field of business education was at West 
High School in Salt Lake City, Utah, where 
he taught bookkeeping and calculating 
machines. 

Dr. Blackler has had extensive experience 
in and contacts with business organizations 
and has been active in conducting super- 
visory training programs and conferences 
with the staffs of many business firms. He 
has contributed to periodicals and yearbooks 
in the field of business education and at 
present is serving as associate editor for the 


U.B.E.A. Forum. 
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Puckett Appointed Dean 


r retreat 
lhe board of trustees 


of the University of Den- 
ver has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Cecil 
Puckett as dean of the 
College of Business Ad- 
ministration of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado. Dr. Puck- 
ett has been acting dean 
of the College of Business 
Administration for a 
vear. 

Dr. Puckett, who re- 
ceived his Bachelor of 
Science degree from Indi- 
ana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, his Master's 
degree from Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, and his Doctor’s degree from the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, began his 
teaching career in the high schools of Indi- 
ana. He also served as director of business 
education, Burris Laboratory School, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
For the past eleven vears Dr. Puckett has 
been a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Denver. Other positions held by 
Dr. Puckett at the University of Denver 
include: director, summer session of College 
of Business Administration; assistant dean, 
College of Business Administration; director, 
Office of Admissions and Placements; direc- 
tor of student personnel, College of Business 
Administration; director of curriculum and 
instruction, College of Business Administra- 
tion. 














Dr. Cecil Puckett 


Dr. Puckett has made many contributions 
to periodicals and yearbooks in the field of 
business education. He is also a member of 
various professional fraternities and state 
and national organizations interested in the 
field of business education. He is past presi- 
dent of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
and the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation. Dr. Puckett is president of the 
United Business Education Association. 
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Louisiana Teachers Hold Annual Meeting 





The Louisiana Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion held its annual 
meeting in Lafayette on 
November 23, with 
Gladys Peck, _ state 
supervisor of business 
education, presiding. 

Dr. Howard M. Nor- 
ton of Louisiana State 
University, Baton 
Rouge, spoke on_ the 
subject, ‘Professional 
Growth of Business Edu- 
cation Teachers.” 
Shelby M. Jackson, state 
superintendent of educa- 
tion, also gave an address, followed by 
Goldena Fisher of Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany with a shorthand demonstration. 

At the luncheon meeting, Dr. Leo Herbert 
of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute gave an 
interesting talk on “An Integrated Program 
for Education in Business.” Mrs. Adeline 
Stuller of Abbeville High School led the 
discussion on Dr. Herbert’s speech. Gladys 
Peck gave a report on the status of business 
education in Louisiana. 

Mrs. Evelyn Carmichael, a leader in 
business education in the state, was elected 
president. She teaches in Byrd High School, 
Shreveport. The other officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Mary Thornton, Bolton High School, 
Alexandria; and treasurer, Hulda Erath, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 

Mrs. Louise Beard of the University 
Laboratory School, Baton Rouge, was 
elected to the Louisiana Business Education 
Council. The president, Mrs. Carmichael, 
and the retiring president, Miss Peck, also 
serve on the Council in addition to a college 
member, N. B. Morrison, Northwestern 
State College, and another high school 
representative, Olga Johnson, Vivian High 
School. A business college member will be 
appointed later. 

e . * 











Mrs. Carmichael 


Chicago Area Luncheon Meeting 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association held a luncheon meeting on 
Saturday, November 20, in the English 
Room of Marshall Field and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. Dr. James M. Thompson, 
head, Department of Business Education, 
Eastern Illinois State College, presided. 

A panel discussion on the topic “‘Predic- 
tions of Things to Come in Business Educa- 
tion” followed the luncheon. 
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1949 INCOME TAX CALENDAR 
FOR INDIVIDUALS 


January 15 


(a) Last day for payment of the fourth 
installment of the estimated tax for 
1948 

(b) An amended declaration of the 
estimated tax for 1948 on Form 
1040ES may be filed if desired, or 

(c) A final return for 1948 on Form 
1040 may be filed. 


March 15 


(a) A final return for 1948 must be 
filed by each taxpayer who did not 
file his final return on January 15. 
Individuals who qualify and elect 
to have the collector determine their 
tax must use Form 1040A. In- 
dividuals who determine their own 
tax must use Form 1040. Any un- 
paid balance of the 1948 tax, 
shown to be due by the final return 
on Form 1040, must be paid at the 
time of filing the return. 


(b) A declaration of the estimated tax 
for 1949 on Form 1040ES must be 
filed by each individual whose 
gross income from wages is expected 
to exceed $4,500 plus $600 for 
each exemption, or whose gross 
income from sources other than 
wages is expected to exceed $100, 
provided his total income is ex- 
pected to be $600 or more. 

(c) Last day for payment of the first in- 
stallment of the estimated tax for 


1949. 
June 15 


(a) An amended declaration of the 
estimated tax for 1949 on Form 


1040ES may be filed if desired. 
(b) Last day for payment of the second 
installment of the estimated tax for 


1949. 


September 15 


(a) An amended declaration of the 
estimated tax for 1949 on Form 
1040ES may be filed if desired. 


(b) Last day for payment of the third 
installment of the estimated tax for 


1949. 








The forty-second annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association was 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on November 
30 to December 4. Donovan R. Armstrong, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, A. V. A. vice- 
president for business education, was in 
charge of the business section. Roy Fair- 
brother, state supervisor of distributive 
education, Madison, Wisconsin, was the 
program chairman. 

There were about 2,700 persons registered 
at the meeting. The newly elected officers 
are: president, Edward L. Williams, 
director, Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion and Extension, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, Texas; 
treasurer, Charles Sylvester, assistant super- 
intendent of schools for vocational educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland; vice-president, 
Louis M. Sasman, chief, vocational agri- 
culture, state board of vocational and adult 
education, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The program was as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
SUPERVISORS OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


Tuesday, November 30, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman: Roy Fairbrother, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Madison, Wisconsin 
Report of Committees 
Round-Table Discussion —“‘National Workshops 
and Their Importance in our Total Program” 
Business Meeting 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Wednesday, December 1, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman: James Dorsey, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Hartford, Connecticut 

“Distribution Makes Our Clock Tick’”»—H. W. 
Adkins, vice-president, Yahr-Lange, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

“Employment Opportunities in the Distributive 
Occupational Field’ — George Plant, manager, 
Personnel Group, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, New York 


Wednesday, December 1, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: John A. Beaumont, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Springfield, Illinois 
Expanding the Distributive Education Program”’ — 
M A. Browning, state supervisor of distributive 
education, Austin, Texas 
“Distributive Education Today and Tomorrow”’ 
— John Pope, specialist in adult education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


od 


OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TRAINING 
SECTION 


Wednesday, December 1, 9:30 A.M. 

Chairman: Lenys Laughton, faculty counselor for 
business education, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Panel — Teacher Training Plans and Methods: 
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A.V. <A. Convention in Milwaukee 





Paul Carlson, director of commercial education 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin — 
Russ Hosler, professor, School of Education 
Madison, Wisconsin; Ray Price, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Lloyd Douglas, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa 

Albert C. Fries, Northwestern University, Evans. 
ton, Illinois 


Wednesday, December 1, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: Clinton A. Reed, chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 

Discussion Leader: Edith C. Sidney, supervisor of 
vocational business education, board of education, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Co-ordinating Business Education with Practices 
in the Business Occupations’ — Elvin S. Eyster, 
chairman, Department of Business Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

“State Supervision of Office Occupations Train- 
ing’? — A. L. Walker, state supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Richmond, Virginia 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Thursday, December 2, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman: Louise Bernard, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Richmond, Virginia 

“The School’s Part in Training Retail Employees” — 
Rose Kiefer, secretary-manager, National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, Chicago, Illinois 

“*Distributive Education in the Total School Pro- 
gram’’— Charles Boyd, secretary, Retail Mer- 
chants Association, Detroit, Michigan 


OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TRAINING 
SECTION 
Thursday, December 2, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: Jack Milligan, chief, business education 
division, state department of vocational educa- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan 

‘*Modern Methods in Teaching Typing” — John 
Rowe, professor of commercial education, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 

““Modern Techniques in Teaching Shorthand” — 
Madeline Strony, author and lecturer in business 
education, New York City 

‘*Using Audio-Visual Material in Office Occupations 
Training” — Ellsworth Dent, Coronet Films, 
Chicago, Illinois 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 


Friday, December 3, 9:30 A.M. 

Chairman: William R. Blackler, assistant state 
supervisor, bureau of business education, Sacra- 
mento, California 

Panel — Building Strong Institutional 
Programs for Distributive Teachers 

Panel Members: 

Warren G. Meyer, chairman, assistant professor 
of education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

Rosemary McMillan, associate director of school 
of store service education, Richmond, Virginia 
Adrian Trimpe, state teacher trainer of distributive 
education, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

William B. Logan, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus, Ohio 
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Louise S. Hitchcock, department of retailing and 
distributive education, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TRAINING 
SECTION 
Friday, December 3, 9:30 A.M. 
Chairman: H. D. Shotwell, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Topeka, Kansas myn 
‘Realism in Bookkeeping and Accounting’’ — Paul 
Carlson, director of commercial education, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
“Improving Instruction for Calculating and Book- 
keeping Machine Operators” — P. A. Lawrence, 
educational director, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Friday, December 3, Noon 
Luncheon for the Distributive Education Section 
and the Office Otcupations Training Section _ 
Chairman: Donovan R. Armstrong, A.V.A. vice- 
president for business education. Presentation 
of awards to the retailer entitled to recognition 
because of outstanding contribution to training. 
The next annual A.V.A. convention will 
be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
November 28-30, 1949. 


Vera Meyer Heads Missouri Teachers 


The meeting of the commercial division 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
was held in Kansas City, Missouri, on 
November 5, 1948. Mrs. Irol Whitmore 
Balsley gave an excellent presentation of 
transcription techniques. 

The officers selected for 1949 are: chair- 
man, Vera B. Meyer, Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis; vice-chairman, 
Fred Green, Kansas City Junior College, 
Kansas City; secretary, Mrs. Janet Morris, 
Clayton High School, Clayton. It is hoped 
that for the 1949 meeting arrangements can 
be made for a program centering around 
secretarial and office practice. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers Meeting 


A meeting of the Pitman Commercial 
Teachers Association was held on Saturday 
morning, December 4, 1948, at the Central 
Commercial High School, New York, New 
York. Committee reports were given on the 
following topics: tests revision, visual aids 
and teacher aids, slow learners, and courses 
of study. 

Leonard J. Weisberg of Midwood High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, gave a class 
demonstration of a modern first lesson in 
typewriting. The class of students was from 
the Midwood High School. A panel discus- 
sion followed the demonstration. 
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Gregg Sold to McGraw-Hill 


On December 3 the Gregg Publishing 
Company was sold to the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. The sale also included 
Gregg College in Chicago, the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company of London, and the chain of 
eighteen Gregg Schools in Great Britain. 

The Gregg Publishing Company will 
retain its name and its corporate identity, 
but will be operated as a subsidiary of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., is chairman of 
the board of the new subsidiary company 
and Curtis G. Benjamin is the new presi- 
dent. Mr. Benjamin is also president of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company. Edward 
E. Booher, executive vice-president of the 
new subsidiary is also vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Robert FE. 
Slaughter, manager, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company’s former Business Education De- 
partment, is the vice-president of the new 
organization. 

Mrs. John R. Gregg will serve as a director 
of the subsidiary company as will Hubert 
A. Hagar. Mr. Hagar and Guy S. Fry, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, will both serve as 
vice-presidents of the new subsidiary. No 
further changes have been announced. 


Arkansas Business Teachers Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Arkansas Education Association met on 
November 12 in Little Rock, Arkansas. The 
theme of the meeting was “Visual Aids in 
Business Education.” Roy R. Weedin, 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, 
presided. 

Ruth Powell, North Little Rock, presented 
a summary of motivation plans and projects 
in business education and James Hedrick, 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, 
presented a bibliography for audio-visual 
aids in business education. Fred H. Dear- 
worth, South-Western Publishing Company,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke on the topic “‘Audio- 
Visual Aids in Business Education.” The 
two films “Building Typewriting Skill” and 
*‘What Is Business?” were shown. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Mrs. Ethel Teach, Harrison High School, 
Harrison; vice-president, Helen Baker, High 
School, Magnolia; secretary, Alvina Benish, 
Senior High School, Little Rock; treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary Alice Elam, High School, Yell- 
ville. 





Sixth National Council Meeting 


The sixth annual con- 
vention of the National 
Council of Business 
Schools was held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, November 
24-27. President E. 
R. Maetzold, president, 
Minneapolis Business 
College, presided. There 
were meetings of the 
executive committee and 
of the reviewing com- 
mittee on Wednesday, 
November 24. A _ pre- 
convention conference 
or private collegiate 
schools of business was held Thursday eve- 
ning, November 25, with Dr. J. S. Noff- 
singer, executive secretary, National Council 
of Business Schools, presiding. 





E. R. Maetzold 


Speakers at the opening session, Friday, 
November 26, included H. Everett Pope, 
president, Oklahoma School of Business, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Dr. Noffsinger; and 
Charles F. Walker, president, Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 
F. J. Miller, president, Tiffin University, 
Tiffin, Ohio, conducted an in memoriam 
service. 


The luncheon on Friday was sponsored by 
the American Association of Colleges with 
H. O. Balls, president of the Association 
and second vice-president of the National 
Council, presiding as toastmaster. Mr. 
Maetzold’s presidential address was de- 
livered on this occasion. H. T. Barnes, 
president, Barnes School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado, presided at the afternoon 
session. Speakers included Paul R. Jackson, 
manager, Sawyer School of Business, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Marsh Pederson, Burdett 
College, Boston; and Dr. Jay W. Miller, 
principal, Goldey College, Wilmington, Del- 
aware. A 15-minute business session was 
then devoted to reports of the treasurer 
and the following committees: finance, re- 
search, education standards, business ethics, 
workshops and methods. It was voted to 
increase the number of districts of the 
National Council from eight to nine, the 
ninth regional district to comprise Canada. 
It was also voted to increase minimum dues 
from $25 to $35 a year. 


Following the business session came the 
discussion session when present conditions 
of the private business schools, as seen by 
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publishers, were discussed by Ray W 
Baxandall, Dean W. Geer Company, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Charles G. Reigner, 
The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, and 
Clem Boling, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At the annua! dinner session the speaker 
was the Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn 
congressman from New York State and 4 
member of the Congressional Education 
and Labor Committee. At the conclusion 
of the dinner, the new officers for 1948-49 
were introduced as_ follows: President 
Maetzold (re-elected); first vice-president, 
Paul R. Jackson; second vice-president, 
C. I. Blackwood, president, Blackwood- 
Davis Business College, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; recording secretary, J. K. Kin- 
caid, president, Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and treasurer, P. H. Q. 


Taylor, principal, The ‘Tay'or School, 
Philadelphia. 
The breakfast session on Saturday, 


November 27, was devoted to state and 
regional group activities. J. Evan Arm- 
strong, president, Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California, presided at this session. 
The morning session of the National Council 
on November 27 was presided over by C. D. 
Cummings, principal, McIntosh Business 
College, Dover, New Hampshire. The 
speakers included Robert Stone, National 
Research Bureau, Chicago; Allan D. Me 
Tavish, president, The Business Educators 
Association of Canada, Edmonton, Canada; 
and Hiram N. Rasely, executive vice- 
president, Burdett College, Boston. Door 
prizes were awarded at the end of the 
session by E. O. Fenton, president, American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines. 


The annual award of “Man of the Year” 
was conferred upon Mr. Rasely for the 
outstanding service rendered to private 
schools through his representation of their 
interest before the Veterans Administration 
during the past year. 

Prior to the annual meeting, the follow- 
ing school executives had been elected to 
the board of directors to serve for three 
years: Charles D. Cummings; E. W. Veigel, 
Jr., president, Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York; C. A. Croft, presi- 
dent, Croft Secretarial and Accounting 
School, Durham, North Carolina; J. K. 
Kincaid; E. R. Maetzold; Clyde J. Phillips, 
president, Southwestern Business Univer- 
sity, Houston, Texas; Marguerite Brumley, 
registrar, Perry Business College, Brunswick, 
Georgia; and Paul R. Jackson. 
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American Association Meets 





The annual meeting of 
the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges 
was held in Chicago, 
November 26-27, with 
the president, H.O. Balls, 
president, Nashville 
Business College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, presid- 
ing. During 1948 the 
following schools were 
admitted to membership 
into the Association: Ac- 
counting Academy, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Cornett 
School of Business, Roa- 
noke, Virginia; Colegio 
Pinson, Camaguey, Cuba; Hartford Insti- 
tute of Accounting, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Hilo Commercial College, Hilo, Hawaii; 
The Accounting Institute of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; Norfolk Business University, 
Norfolk, Virginia; Broward Business College, 














Chas. Cummings 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida; National School of ° 


Business, Cleveland, Tennessee. 

Reports indicate that an increased inter- 
est was shown during 1948 in the uniform 
standard tests which the Association issues 
under the name of the International Honor 
Society for Business Education, as well as 
in monthly typing tests being furnished 
regularly to members. 

Officers and governors elected for 1949 
are as follows: president, Charles D. Cum- 
mings, president, McIntosh Business Col- 
lege, Dover, New Hampshire; first vice- 
president, J. E. Platt, president, Platt 
School of Commerce and Secretarial Train- 


ing, St. Joseph, Missouri; second vice-presi- . 


dent, Mrs. Anna S. Bramwell, director, 
Mrs. Bramwell’s School of Business, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; governor general, Pi Rho 
Zeta International, J. I. Kinman, Santa 
Barbara, California; executive secretary, 
C. W. Woodward, Burlington, Iowa; district 
governors: New England District, Chesley 
H. Husson, president, Husson College, 
Bangor, Maine; Eastern District, Ernest W. 
Veigel, Jr., president, Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, New York; Southwest- 
ern District, A. B. Chenier, president, Chenier 
Business-Radio College, Beaumont, Texas; 
Southeastern District, Marguerite Brumley, 
manager, Perry Business Schools, Bruns- 
wick, Georgia; Central District, Adela Hale, 
director, Adela Hale School, Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Northern District, W. H. Green, 
president, Fargo Business College, Fargo, 
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North Dakota; Rocky Mountain District, 
I. W. Stevens, president, Henager School of 
Business, Salt Lake City, Utah; Pacific 
District, A. Bates Lane, manager, Long 
Beach Secretarial College, Long Beach, 
California; Canadian District, D. F. Fergu- 
son, president, Success Commercial College, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; South 
American and West Indies District, Senora 
Maria Camacho, director, Royal Gregg 
College, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Australian 
District, J.R. Kinsman, director, Hemingway- 
Robertson Institute, Melbourne, Australia; 
and Hawaiian District, H. Edwin Whitlow, 
president, Honolulu Business College, Hono- 


lulu, Hawaii. 
7 = * 


Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Sam Kopp of Fordson High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan, is the new president of 
Kappa chapter (University of Michigan) of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in business education. The other 
new officers for 1949 are: vice-president, 
Edith Erikson, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti; recording secretary, 
Almarene Montgomery, Fordson High 
School, Dearborn; corresponding secretary, 
Frances French, Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte; treasurer, Catherine Riggs, 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw; historian, 
James R. Taylor, School of Business Admin- 
istration, Wayne University, Detroit. 

During the convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association in Detroit 
on December 28-30, members of Kappa 
chapter served as hosts to other visiting 
members. 

* . 


Old School Changes Hands 


The new owner and director of Merchants 
and Bankers Business and Secretarial School, 
New York City, is William C. Bull. Mr. 
Bull has B.S. and M.A. degrees from New 
York University. He is also assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and business adminis- 
tration at Wagner College. During World 
War II, Mr. Bull served three and one half 
years in the Southwest Pacific as a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. He was con- 
nected with The Packard School, New York 
City, from 1946-1948. Merchants and 
Bankers Business and Secretarial School 
was started more than fifty years ago by 
Sherman C. Estey. His nephew, Laurence 
W. Estey, was director of the school for 
many years. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


Here is truly a book that is simpli- 
fied, streamlined, and modernized. 
It is designed for scientific, logical, 
efficient, and simple presentation. 
Its wide use is proof of its suc- 
cess. The vocabulary is simple 
and nontechnical. The principles 
are gradually unfolded and ex- 
panded through a series of cycles. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


The terminology, procedures, sta- 
tionery, and business forms that 
are used and _ illustrated are 
strictly standard. All procedures 
are in accord with the require- 
ments of the Federal Internal 
Revenue Code and are in har- 
mony with recognized accounting 
practices. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Cincinnati 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 

















Catholic Business Education Activities 


At the meeting of the Midwest unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
held in Chicago on November 1 three new 
projects were started as follows: a committee 
will compile a book list on case studies in 
business ethics; another committee will study 
vital literature in economics and will com- 
pile a list of books in this field; a third 
committee will organize an institute for 
Catholic high school teachers to be held in 





Chicago during the summer of 1949. The 
purpose of this institute will be to study the 
problems of guidance, preparation of busi- 
ness-minded students, and the application 
of Christian social principles to business 
education. 

The curricula committee of the colleges 
and universities which has been in operation 
for the past year will present a report for 
evaluation at the 1949 meeting. 








New Typewriter Demonstration Table 


H. M. Allen, a teacher in Hartford High 
School of Hartford, Wisconsin, has invented 
and is manufacturing a new typewriting 
demonstration table that will answer the 
needs of many teachers who are not able to 
make their own. This table is shown in the 
two illustrations below. 

The table is made of steel. The base is 
20 inches by 28 inches. The top is 15 inches 
by 24 inches. The supporting column has a 
low position of 27 inches and a high position 


of 50 inches with a thumb screw to hold it 
at any desired height. The table will also 
hold a book or other materials. 

It may be obtained either with or without 
detachable castors. One castor has a brake. 
The choices of colors are black or olive green, 
baked enamel. 

The price is $29.75, f.o.b. Hartford, Wis- 
consin. Any teachers interested should 
communicate with H. M. Allen, 104 Teddy 
Avenue, Hartford, Wisconsin. 
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In this new third edition there are 150 lessons (seven more S 
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Dr. H. M. Norton 
of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, is the new 
president of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation. He was elected 
at the convention in New 
Orleans during _ the 
Thanksgiving _ holidays. 

Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, president, 
Wheeler Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, was elected first 
vice-president; and G. 
H. Parker, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, was 
elected second vice-president. _ 

Four new state representatives were 
elected as follows: Alabama — Mary Helen 
Dodson, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; Arkansas — Joe Clements, Arkan- 
sas State College, Jonesboro; Florida — 
Betty Weeks, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami; Georgia — Patsy Malcolm, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. 

The following officers were elected for the 
secondary schools: chairman, Ruth Brewer, 
Miami Senior High School, Miami, Florida; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Ethel Teach, High 
School, Harrison, Arkansas; secretary, Bes- 
sie Jenkins, Brookhaven High School, Brook- 
haven, Mississippi. 

The following departmental officers were 
elected for the colleges and universities: 











Dr. H. M. Norton 


Dr. Norton Heads Southern Teachers 





chairman, W. A. Richards, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama; vice-chairman, 
Elizabeth Odell, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia; secretary, Dr. Ruth Thomas, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

The following departmental officers were 
elected for the junior colleges: chairman, 
Martin Stegenga, Meridian Junior College, 
Meridian, Mississippi; vice-chairman, Wil- 
bur Lee Perkins, Northeast Junior College, 
Monroe, Louisiana; secretary, Mrs. Ruby 
Cox, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina. 

The following departmental officers were 
elected for the private business colleges: 
chairman, Mrs. Ruth Bowman, supervisor, 
Clevenger College of Business Administra- 
tion, Hickory, North Carolina; vice-chair- 
man, James Knott, G. A. B. School of Com- 
merce, Macon, Georgia; secretary, Bernice 
Brown, Draughon’s Business College, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. ; 

About three hundred business teachers 
attended the convention. Sessions were well 
attended. There were many prominent 
speakers and local teachers participating. 
The U. B. E.. A. held some special sessions 
on Thanksgiving day preceding the conven- 
tion. Other groups that held special meet- 
ings during the convention were Delta Pi 
Epsilon fraternity, International Society 
for Business Education, and National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools. 

The next convention will be held in Miami, 
Florida, during the Thanksgiving holidays 
of 1949. 








Catholic Typing Contest 


For the seventeenth consecutive time the 
National Catholic High School Typists Asso- 
ciation sponsored by St. Joseph College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas, announces 
an Every Pupil Typewriting tournament to 
be held March 10, 1949. A second competi- 
tion is also scheduled for the last Thursday 
in April. 

Membership in the association is open to 
any Catholic secondary school in the United 
States and adjoining regions. 

In the contests the first-year students take 
a 10-minute copy test from unfamiliar copy 
and the advanced students spend 15 minutes 
in letter writing. The association furnishes 
all tests and blanks for each contestant in 
both contests. 

A silver cup representing the national 
championship will be awarded to the highest- 
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ranking school in each of the four divisions 
according to class medians. Second- and 
third-place prize banners will also be 
awarded to the second- and third-ranking 
schools in each of the four divisions. Tro- 
phies and banners immediately become the 
permanent property of the school. 

In addition to the awarding of trophies, 
the highest-ranking student submitting the 
best paper in each of the four divisions will 
receive a sterling silver key bearing the in- 
signia of the association. Achievement certi- 
ficates may also be won by students meeting 
standard speeds and accuracy. 

Entry blanks, literature, and samples of 
former tests may be obtained by writing 
Reverend Matthew Pekari, O.F.M., Na- 
tional Director, St. Joseph College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 











Kansas Annual Convention 


The annual convention of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association was held on 
Friday, November 5, 1948, at the Lamer 
Hotel in Salina. Mary K. Poundstone, 
formerly at High School, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, presided. John H. Groth, Salina High 
School, was convention chairman. 


At the morning session a classroom demon- 
stration, “Teaching Arithmetic Through 
the Use of Machines,” was given by Harry J. 
DeBoer, Monroe Calculating Company, 
Wichita. A panel discussion on the topic 
“‘Do Business Teachers Teach for Business?” 
followed the demonstration. E. C. McGill, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
was chairman of the panel discussion. 

Dr. Cecil Puckett, dean, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, was the luncheon speaker 
and spoke on the topic “Have You Done 
Your Fall House Cleaning?” 

The newly elected officers and board of 
directors are: president, Harold L. Royer, 
High School, Emporia; vice-president, Elmo 
A. Bettega, East High School, Wichita; 
executive secretary, John N. Payne, High 
School, Hutchinson;  secretary-treasurer, 
Loda Newcomb, Kansas University, Secre- 
tarial School, Lawrence. Board of Directors, 
Southwest Section — Kathryn Vaughn, High 
School, Kinsley; Northwest Section — Hester 
McKee, High School, Scott City; North- 
east — Kathryn Snair, High School, Olathe; 
Southeast — Ralf Thomas, State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg. 

Harold L. Royer, newly elected president, 
announced that the convention for next 
year will be held at the Hotel Jayhawk, 
Topeka, on November 4, 1949. Plans have 
already been made for a breakfast meeting 
and a luncheon meeting to be held on the 
roof garden of the hotel. 































New England Convention 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
New England High School Commercial] 
Teachers Association was held on November 
20, 1948, at Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Lawrence’ King, Windham 
High School, Willimantic, Connecticut, presi- 
dent of the Association, presided. The theme 
of the meeting was “The ‘Old Look’ But a 
‘New Perspective.’ ” 

In the morning there were secretarial and 
general business sectional meetings. Mrs, 
Madeline Strony, educational director, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, spoke at 
the secretarial section on the topic “The 
New in Shorthand.” Dr. Bert Roens, 
director of guidance, High School, Arlington, 
Massachusetts, spoke on the topic “This 
Guidance Racket” at the general business 
section. 

The speaker at the general session which 
followed the sectional meetings was Dr, 
Frank H. Ash, associate professor of business 
education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut, who spoke on the topic “Ways 
To Put Good Business Education Principles 
Into Practice.” 

Paul Salsgiver, director, School of Busi- 
ness, Simmons College, gave an address of 
welcome at the luncheon meeting. The 
luncheon speaker, Robert S. Fox, director 
of personnel training, Esso Standard Oil 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, spoke on 
the topic “Great Expectations.” 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
John Wall, High School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; first vice-president, Arthur Long, 
Girls High School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
second vice-president, Myrtle Grover, Walt- 
ham High School, Waltham, Massachusetts; 
secretary, Ruth Hiatt, Wakefield High 
School, Wakefield, Mass.; treasurer, W. 
Ray Burke, High School, Arlington, Mass. 




















The third annual retail sales training 
conference will be held Thursday after- 
noon, March 10, 1949, at Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The conference will combine sales 
techniques and consumer information. 


The business education contest and clinic 
will be held at the State Teachers College 
on Friday and Saturday, April 29 and 30, 
1949. Registration will begin on Friday 
afternoon, April 29, at 3 P.M. 
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Bloomsburg Conference and Contest 


On Friday afternoon, April 29, Harvey 
A. Andruss, president of State Teachers 
College, will welcome contestants and their 
teachers. An evening of entertainment has 
been planned. 


Detailed information concerning the con-. 


test can be secured by writing R. G. Hallisy, 
director, Business Education Department, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. April 15 is the dead line for filing 
entrance blanks. 
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Arizona Fall Meeting 


The Arizona Business Educators Associa- 
tion held its regular fall meeting on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5 in Phoenix. Features of the 
two-day program included a typewriting 
demonstration and talk by Bryce Sardiga, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, and a round- 
tuble discussion on the topic, ‘““The Employer 
Looks At Our Graduates.” The panel 
members were Phoenix businessmen repre- 
senting financial institutions, professions, 
business, and the clergy. 

Officers for the state association for 1949 
are: president, Robert Bell, Phoenix Union 
High School; vice-president, Ruth D. Miller, 
Coolidge High School; secretary-treasurer, 
Ralph C. Asmus, Phoenix College. 


Wisconsin Teachers Meet 


The business education section of the Wis- 
consin Education Association met in Mil- 
waukee on November 5, 1948. Henry M. 
Collins, High School, Whitewater, presided. 

The speaker at the general meeting was 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor of edu- 
cation, Columbia University, New York, 
whose topic was “The Business Educators 
Responsibilities in Achieving World Under- 
standings.” 

There were sectional meetings in book- 
keeping, general business, retail selling, 
shorthand, and typewriting. The speakers 
and their topics for the sectional meetings 
were as follows: Bookkeeping — Ernest 
Crabbe, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, “The Place of 
Bookkeeping in General Education”; Retail 
Selling — Roy Fairbrother, supervisor of 
distributive education in Wisconsin, “Objec- 
tives of the Distributive Education Pro- 
gram’; Olga Schleuter, vice-principal, Girls’ 
Technical High School, Milwaukee, “The 
Milwaukee Co-operative Retail Training 
Program”; Pauline Wendt, junior executive 
training supervisor, Schuster and Company, 
Inc., Milwaukee, “Making Your Retail 
Selling Course Live’’; Shorthand — Marie S. 
Benson, Whitewater State Teachers College, 
“What Do You Mean — Transcription?”; 
T'ypewriting — Alan C. Lloyd, editor, The 
Business Education World, and editor, The 
Gregg News Letter, ‘How to Make the Teach- 
ing of Typewriting More Successful.” 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Arthur A. Hoops, West High School, Green 
Bay ; secretary, Herbert Simon, Senior High 
School, Appleton. 
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Littlejohn Awarded Doctorate 


Vance T. Littlejohn, professor of business 
education and head of the department at 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
on September 8 by the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The title of his dissertation is “‘Rela- 
tionship Between Selected Degree of Angle 
of Elevation of Typewriting Copy and 
Ocular Fatigue in Typewriting.” 

Dr. Littlejohn was graduated from Central 
High School, Columbia, Tennessee, and 
from Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. He received 
his Master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1935. For seven years he 
taught in the High school of Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania. Since 1938 he has been a 
member of the faculty of Woman’s College. 
He served as acting head of the department 
from 1944 to 1948 when he was made head 
of the department. 


lowa Teachers Meet 


About two hundred business teachers 
attended the business education section 
meeting of the Iowa State Education Asso- 
ciation convention held on Friday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1948, in Des Moines. August J. 
Lukes, East High School, Waterloo, presi- 
dent of the association, presided over this 
very successful meeting. 

Dr. Ray Price, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, was the luncheon speaker and 
spoke on the topic “Important Trends in 
Business Education.” 

On Friday afternoon round-table discus- 
sions were held on bookkeeping, distributive 
education and retail selling, secretarial and 
office machines, and general and social busi- 
ness subjects. The chairmen of the round- 
table discussions were: bookkeeping — Paul 
Thayer, High School, Washington; distri- 
butive education and retail selling — Irene 
Friesner, State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation; secretarial and office machines — 
E. L. Marietta, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; general and social business sub- 
jects— Ruth Griffith, McKinley High 
School, Cedar Rapids. There was also a 
demonstration of visual aids. 

The new officers for next year are: presi- 
dent, Frances Merrill, Drake University, 
Des Moines; vice-president, Paul Thayer, 
High School, Washington; secretary-treas- 
urer, Cleo Rayl, High School, Atlantic. 
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TY JGBS 


. General Business Edu- 
cation for everyone 


. Introductory course for 
business students 


General 
Business 


Crabbe and Salsgiver 


Business is one of the dominate factors in our everyday lives. For this reason, 
GENERAL BUSINESS has been designed to have immediate interest and future 
value. GENERAL BUSINESS develops an understanding of business environ- 
ment, business functions, and business procedures. While the student is getting 
a general basic training in business for personal values, he is also getting pre- 
paratory training for any other business courses that he may study. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for a general course for all students 
or for the first course in business. This course is often described as introduction 
to business, junior business, elementary business, everyday business, or general 
business. Here is a book that speaks for itself in the hands of students, teachers, 
administrators, and parents. It is truly rich in immediate interest and future 
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Montana Forms New Organization 


In connection with the Montana Educa- 
tion Association convention at Great Falls, 
Montana, Friday, October 28, 1948, a state 
meeting of business teachers was held at the 
Gronlund Cafe. The first state organization 
was formed and the group voted affiliation 
with the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson, associate pro- 
fessor of business administration, University 
of Montana, Missoula, and Alvhild Martin- 
son, High School, Helena, assisted in the pro- 
gram. 


The afternoon program included an ad- 
dress by Robert La Dow, assistant manager 
of Gregg Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, on the topic, ““What’s New 
In Shorthand.” John A. Pendery, office 
manager, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, talked ‘on the topic, 
“Office Standards Vs. Classroom Stand- 
ards.” 


A panel discussion on the theme, “Stump 
the Experts” followed the two addresses. 
Mrs. Beulah Morris, Great Falls High 


School, acted as moderator. 


The officers for the new state organization 


are; president, Alvhild Martinson, High 
School, Helena; vice-president, Neil Ras- 
mussen, High School, Phillipsburg; secre- 
af Gloria Bugli, High School, Columbia 
alls. 


Kentucky Business Teachers Become Active 


After a lapse of about four years the busi- 
ness education section of the Kentucky 
Education Association held a meeting in 
Lexington, Kentucky, on October 30. 


New officers of the Kentucky Business 
Education Association have been elected. 
David C. McMurtry of the University 
School, Lexington, is the new president. The 
other new officers are: vice-president, Eliza- 
beth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington; 
secretary, Margaret Boaz, Butler High 
School, Princeton; treasurer, Sister Grace 
Marie, Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 
Louisville. 


A series of bulletins has been started to 
revive interest in the Association and to 
keep members informed of what is happen- 
ing. The first issue of this bulletin was 
published on November 20 and was mailed 
to all members. 
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and a follow-up exercise. 


List price, 84 cents. 
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thirty-seven lessons in this book consists of a warm-up drill, a timed writing, 
The follow-up exercise requires at least as much 
time as the timed writing and gives the student the opportunity to get the 
greatest benefit from the lesson. The copy to be typed for each timed writing 
is made up of clear and accurate discussions of various typing techniques, 
such as proper form, proper position, rhythm, concentration, layout short 
cuts, and duplicating short cuts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


TYPEWRITING 
TECHNIQUES 


AND 


SHORT CUTS 


By MacClain and Dame 


(15-minute timed writings) 


Here is a book that provides fifteen-minute timed 
writings, but each timed writing helps develop 
special techniques and short cuts. Each of the 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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1947. The 


Directory of Film Evaluations. 
directory was prepared as a group project by members 


of Kappa chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. It contains 
sixty-three evaluations of films and filmstrips that may 
be used by teachers of business subjects. Each evalua- 
tion summarizes the film, enumerates its educational 
purposes, and suggests ways of using the visual aid 
effectively in the classroom. These evaluations have 
been prepared to guide the business teacher in the 
selection and utilization of films in the business course. 
Order from Vocational Instructional Materials Labora- 
tory, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Price $1. 


School Savings in Action. 1948. A 13-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet that is designed to give 
the classroom teacher the information needed to install 
and operate a school savings program. The following 
topics are included: ““What Is the School Savings 
Program?” ‘‘Who Sponsors and Endorses the Pro- 
gram?” ‘What Are the Benefits of the Program?” 
“How Do We Begin Our School Savings Program?” 
‘*How Does the Treasury Department Help?” “List 
of State Savings Bonds Offices.” “‘ Facts About Stamps 
and Bonds.” Free. Address your requests to Education 
Section, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 





Is This Tomorrow? 1948. This is a 48-page, 
paper-bound booklet that contains a picture story of 
how the Communists might seize control of the United 
States. The details for the story have been taken from 
Communist case histories in other countries. The points 
covered in the picture story are as follows: the real 
aims of the Communists, how Communists operate 
behind the scenes to get what they want no matter who 
stands in the way, how all the tricks Communists have 
used in other countries could be turned on the American 
people, and one way Communism could take over the 
United States. Order from National Research Bureau, 
Inc., 415 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Price for 50-300 copies is 25 cents each. 


Income Tax Returns of Teachers and School 
Officials. 1949. By J. F. Sherwood, C.P.A. A 12-page, 
printed booklet covering the new income tax regulations 
of 1948 and applying to the returns that are due in 
March, 1949. Topics covered are: Income Tax Calen- 
dar, Who Must File, Gross Income, Exempt Income, 
Deductions, Adjusted Gross Income, Net Income, 
Exemptions, Computation of the Tax, Optional Re- 
turns, and Income Splitting. Examples of tax computa- 
tions are included. Price, 5 cents. Order from South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 








Charles Hamilton Gets Executive Position 


The New Jersey state commissioner of 
education, John H. Bosshart, announced the 
appointment of Charles W. Hamilton of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, as executive assistant 
in his department. The state board of edu- 
cation confirmed the appointment, which 
took effect November 1. Mr. Hamilton has 
been serving as director of veterans’ educa- 
tion for the state. 


Charles W. Hamilton has been prominent 
in educational circles in Elizabeth and 
throughout the state for many years. Join- 
ing the Elizabeth school system in 1924, he 
served five years as director of business 
education and three years as assistant prin- 
cipal of Battin High School. He was princi- 
pal of Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School from 1929 until 1936 when he was 
appointed an assistant in secondary educa- 
tion in the state department. 


Mr. Hamilton left the latter post in 1944 
when he was named director of the then 
newly organized Division of Educational 
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Guidance for Veterans of the state education 
department. In this capacity he was instru- 
mental in helping communities set up educa- 
tional facilities for returning veterans. 


Mr. Hamilton spent nine years as teacher 
and head of the Commercial Department in 
Charlotte High School in Rochester, New 
York, and two summers rating commercial 
regents’ papers in the state department in 
Albany, New York. He has taught at the 
State College for Teachers in Albany; Sim- 
mons College, Boston; Montclair State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey; 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. He is a member of a number of 
national and state educational organiza- 
tions, and is editor of the state department’s 
monthly publication. 


Mr. Hamilton has written numerous 
articles on business education and is author 
of several textbooks on commercial and 
business education. 
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BUSINESS FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 


For a comprehensive course in filing, you can obtain materials that com- 


bine both principles and practice. These cover all important indexing 


and filing rules and systems together with a laboratory practice outfit in- 


volving card and correspondence indexing and filing. It is arranged 


for twenty, thirty, or forty hours of instruction. 


The BUSINESS FILING textbook is cloth- 
bound. It presents all the indexing and filing 
rules and systems with illustrations of filing 
materials and equipment. Following is the 
table of contents of the textbook: 


I The Nature of Filing 
II Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 


III Rules for Alphabetic Indexing (Con- 
cluded) 


IV Alphabetic Correspondence Filing . 


V Alphabetic Correspondence Filing Pro- 
cedure 


VI Types of Alphabetic Filing Systems 
VII Numeric Filing 
VIII Subject Filing 
IX Geographic Filing 
X Charge and Follow-up Methods 
XI Transfer Methods 
XII Filing Special Types of Records 
XIII Card Systems 
XIV Establishing and Maintaining Filing Sys- 
tems 











Final Examination: Teachers can also 
obtain a final examination for BUSINESS 
FILING. The final examination is sold in sets 
of six at a list price of 12 cents, subject to 


the usual school discount. 





South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


January, 1949 





The laboratory practice outfit is 
illustrated below. The student gets 
practice in inspecting, indexing, 
coding, cross referencing, sorting, 
and filing. All the necessary 
materials are included. 























Is Father’s Face Red! 


Bright Child: “Uncle, don’t you play football?” 
Uncle: “‘No, why?” 
Bright Child: “‘ Well, dad said he would like to see 
you kick off.” 
ee @e 
Definition 
Working on a crossword puzzle, Mrs. Green asked, 
**What is a female sheep?” 
“Ewe,” replied Mr. Green — and the battle was on. 
eee 


Better Late Than Never 


A certain train had been late every day for years, 
but one day it rolled into the depot exactly on the dot. 
The surprised and pleased passengers got together and 
made up a handsome purse for the engineer and pre- 
sented it to him with an eloquent speech, commending 
him for being on time at last. 

The engineer refused the purse sadly, saying: 
“*Gentlemen, it breaks my heart to do this, for I sure 
need the money, but this here is yesterday’s train.” 

ee @ e 
Insufficient Funds 


Judge: ““Have you anything to offer the court be- 
fore sentence is passed on you?” 

Prisoner: ““No, your honor. My lawyer took my 
last dollar.” 


eee 
Hole in One 


Golfer: “‘Notice any improvement since last year?”’ 
Caddy: “Had your clubs shined up, haven’t you, 
sir?” 
eee 
Misunderstanding 


Policeman: ‘‘As soon as I saw you come around the 
bend I said to myself, ‘Forty-five at least.’ ”’ 
Lady Driver: ““How dare you! It’s this hat that 
makes me look so old.” 
ee ¢ e@ 


An Easy Choice 


The teacher, wishing to arouse the interest of her 
Sunday School class, asked them to write down the 
names of their favorite hymns. 

All the scholars bent their heads over pencil and 
paper for a few minutes and handed in their slips of 
paper. All except Jane. 

“Come, Jane,”’ said the teacher, “‘write down the 
name of your favorite hymn and bring me the paper.” 

Jane wrote, and with downcast eyes and flaming 
cheeks, handed the teacher a slip of paper bearing the 
words, “ Willie Smith.” 

eee 
Collegiate 


= “Now saf your prayers, sonny, and go to 
sleep.” 

Little Charley (a new football fan): ‘God bless ma, 
God bless pa, God bless me — rah! rah! rah!” 
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By Process of Elimination 


Bill caught up with Gus on his way back to camp 
from deer hunting. 

“All the boys back yet?” 

“Yep.” 

** All six of them?” 

“ Yep.” 

‘And they’re all safe?” 

“ee Yep.” 

“Thank goodness,” said Bill, “1 must have shot a 


? 


deer! 
e ee 


Gratitude 


“Are you the young man who jumped in the river 
and saved my son from drowning when he fell through 
the ice?”’ 

**Yes, ma’am.” 

**Well, where’s his mittens?”’ 


Poor Pa! 
Teacher (pointing to a deer in a picture): “ 
Johnny, tell me what that animal is.” 
Johnny: “‘I don’t know, teacher.” 
Teacher: “What does your mother cal] your father?” 
Johnny: “Is a beetle that big?” 
ee ee 


Says He! 


Now, 


First Angel: ‘And how did you get here?”’ 
Second Angel: “Flu.” 
ee e@ e 
Classroom Quiz 
Teacher: “Now, Percy, what is the third letter of 
the alphabet?” 
Percy: “I dunno.” 
Teacher: “‘ Yes, you do. What is it that you do with 
your eyes?” 
Percy: “Mother says I squint.” 
e © e 
Modern Generation 


Little Girl: “Mummy, you know that vase you said 
had been handed down from generation to generation?” 
Mummy: “Yes, dear?”’ 
Little Girl: “Well, this generation has dropped it.” 
ee © e 
Efficiency 
Mr. Bronson died very suddenly, and an important 
business letter was left unmailed. 
Before sending it off, his secretary, who had a passion 
for explanatory detail, added a postscript below Mr. 
Bronson’s signature. It read: “Since writing the above 


I have died.” 
ee @e 


One Easy Lesson 


“How long did it take your wife to learn to drive?” 
“Tt will be 10 years this fall.” 


The 
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Carlson and Forkner, famous authors of the standard textbook, 20rx Century BooxKEEPING 
anp AccounTING, collaborate once again to give you an equally essential teaching tool... 
the Coronet Instructional Film — Bookkeeping and You. 





ir Lessons to Your Movie Screen 








Now your students see bookkeeping in action. The actual business transac- 
tions that people make in a normal business day and the accepted procedure 
for recording these transactions are clearly illustrated. Like all Coronet 
business and economics films, Bookkeeping and You presents students with a 
better picture of the busy world of commerce and finance outside the class- 
room. 


For information on how to obtain these famous Coronet business and eco- 
nomics films or a complete catalog write: 


Coronet films 


CORONET BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


January, 1949 
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Maintenance of Office Machines. (Released 
in 1943.) This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by De 
Frenes for the United States Navy. It may be shown 
in thirty-seven minutes. 

Summary. This film demonstrates the care and main- 
tenance of typewriters, Dictaphones, transcribing 
machines, adding machines, and calculators. The im- 
portance of protection against dirt, dust, and care- 
lessness is emphasized. 

Recommended Use. Classes in typewriting, office 
machines, and office practice would benefit by the sug- 
gestions made in “‘ Maintenance of Office Machines.” 

Sale and Rental. “Maintenance of Office Machines” 
may be purchased from your local dealer or one of the 
following: Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central Avenue, 
Dayton 1, Ohio; Castle Films, which has the following 
offices: Field Building, Chicago 3, Illinois; 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York; Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4, California. The selling price is $45.41. 
This price is subject to an educational discount of 10 
per cent. For rental purposes you may contact Twyman 
Films, Inc., 29 Central Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio. The 
rental price is $3.50 a day and $7.00 a week. 


Basic Typing Methods. (Released in 1943.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by De Frenes for 
the United States Navy. It may be shown in thirty- 
one minutes. 

Summary. The film traces the development of the 
typewriter and demonstrates the basic techniques of 
typing. Some of the techniques demonstrated are: cor- 
rect posture and position; correct stroking of the keys; 
proper feeding of paper; use of the shift key, back spacer, 
tabulator, and carriage return lever; and correct inser- 
tion of single sheets of paper and a carbon pack. The 
demonstrations are made on both manual and electric 
machines. 

Recommended Use. “‘Basic Typing Methods” would 
be of greatest value to beginning typewriting classes. 
Advanced typewriting classes may also benefit from the 
demonstrations of correct typing techniques. 

Sale and Rental. ‘“‘Basic Typing Methods” may be 
purchased from your local dealer or one of the follow- 
ing: Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central Avenue, Dayton 1, 
Ohio; Castle Films, which has the following offices: 
Field Building, Chicago 8, Illinois; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York; Russ Building, San Francisco 
4, California. The selling price is $38. This price is sub- 
ject to an educational discount of 10 per cent. For rental 
purposes you may contact Twyman Films, Inc., 29 
Central Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio. The rental price is 
$3.00 a day and $6.00 a week. 


Along Main Street. (Released in 1939.) This is 
a $5-mm. sound filmstrip sponsored by the Coca-Cola 
Company and produced by the Jam Handy Organiza. 
tion. The filmstrip consists of four parts. There are 
two records that require 3314 revolutions a minute. 
Two parts of the filmstrip are on each record. 


Summary. The purpose of this filmstrip is to train 
retail sales personnel. The first three parts of the film- 
strip are devoted to a discussion and an illustration of 
the methods used to develop customer good will. The 
following factors necessary for developing customer 
good will are emphasized: personal appearance, facial 
expression, friendly voice, interest in the customer, and 
enthusiasm. 

The last part of the film emphasizes the importance 
of displaying merchandise. Of course, Coca-Cola is 
used to illustrate good display. 

Recommended Use. ‘‘ Along Main Street” is suitable 
for high school and adult classes in retail selling. 
General business and consumer economics classes may 
also find the filmstrip interesting and helpful. 

Rental. ‘‘ Along Main Street” may be secured with- 
out charge from the nearest office of the Coca-Cola 





Company. There may be a nominal charge for trans- 
portation. 


Shave Off The Whiskers. (Released in 1946.) 
This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires thirty- 
three and one-third revolutions a minute and may be 
shown in fifteen minutes. It is No. 2 of a series of six 
filmstrips on “‘Frailey’s Letter Clinic,” distributed by 
the Dartnell Corporation. 

Summary. This filmstrip points out and demonstrates 
one of the most common faults in letter writing; namely, 
cluttering up letters with old, out-moded, and meaning- 
less letter phrases. Letters are used to demonstrate 
this common fault, and suggestions for improvement are 
made. 

“Meeting Guide” is the title of the manual that ac- 
companies the six filmstrips. The manual contains 
helpful suggestions for the use of each of the six film- 
strips and outlines the procedure to be used in present- 
ing each filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. College classes in business corre- 
spondence, business administration, and_ secretarial 
science would find this visual aid interesting and help- 
ful. 

Sale. The complete series of six filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood 
and Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling 
price for the complete series is $150. The filmstrips are 
not sold separately. 





reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. - - - Cincinnati 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 
or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper 
and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for 


It is suitable for a short course 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Capitalism. (Released in 1948.) This is a one-reel, 
\G-mm., sound motion picture that may be shown in 
i0 minutes It was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Kilms with the collaboration of Dr. J. Harvey Dodd, 
head of the Department of Economics and Business 
\dministration, Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia. 

Summary. The scene is laid in a broadcasting studio 
where a group of high school students are gathered for 
» radio forum. Before they go on the air, the students 
discuss some of the various meanings of capitalism. 
The broadcast itself begins when the town treasurer 
explains what he understands capitalism to be. He asks 
» few questions that are intended to introduce the 
discussion among the students. To arouse discussion the 
film ends with the forum chairman looking at the 
camera and asking the question “* What is capitalism?”’ 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown to high 
school classes in economics, social studies, and civics. 


Sale and Rental. ‘Capitalism’ may be purchased 
from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices to educational 
institutions are $45 for a black-and-white print and 
$90 for a color print. For rental purposes contact your 
nearest Coronet rental library. 


Crossroads for America. (Released in 1947.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by the Research 
Institute of America. It may be shown in approximately 
30 minutes. 


Summary. The film is an answer to the Communist 
indictment of our American economy which is being 
presented to workers daily in the film “Deadline for 
Action.” It shows what the Communist is after and 
explains his methods used to attain his goal. Quietly, 
persuasively, the film marshals the real facts of busi- 
ness; facts on who gets what out of the sales dollar; 
facts on how business works and how, over the years, 
it has performed the miracle of higher living standards 
and a reduction in working hours; facts on how the 
successful co-operation of labor and management 
during the war points the way to future achievements. 


Recommended Use. This film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It is particularly suitable for 
high school classes in economics and consumer economic 
problems. 


Sale and Rental. “Crossroads for America” may be 
purchased from Member Relations Department of the 
Research Institute, 292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. The selling price is $110. Rental price is 
$7.50. 


Uncle Sam’s Budget.. (Released in 1948.) This 
is a 35-mm. silent filmstrip that consists of fifty-one 
frames, four of which are title frames. It was produced 
by the Film Publishers, Inc., in co-operation with the 
League of Women Voters. 


Summary. Cartoons and charts are used to explain 
some of the causes of inflation and an economic depres- 
sion. The filmstrip shows the role played by our Federal 
government in determining the economic condition of 
the United States and the world. It shows that Uncle 
Sam is not only our largest single employer, but also 
our largest single customer. Some of the policies every 
citizen should follow to combat inflation are suggested. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in economics and consumer economics. 


Sale. “Uncle Sam’s Budget” may be purchased from 
Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York. The selling price is $3 postpaid. 
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Installment Buying. (Released in 1948.) This 
16-mm. sound film was produced by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films with Dr. Albert Herring, professor of 
marketing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
as collaborator. It is available in black-and-white or 
color and may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The story centers around young Dr. Har- 
ris who has just gone into private practice and who 
needs new furniture for his waiting room but cannot 
afford to pay cash for it. His experience of buying the 
furniture on installments demonstrates some of the 
pitfalls of installment buying and encourages students 
to make a complete investigation of installment credit, 
contracts, and interest rates before making purchases 
in this way. Before Dr. Harris buys the office furniture 
on credit, he considers the following three questions: 
(1) Is the article worth buying on the installment 
plan? (2) Can I afford it? (3) Am I getting the best 
installment terms? 


Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in consumer economics, general business, 
and business arithmetic. 


Sale and Rental. ‘‘Installment Buying’’ may be pur- 
chased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price is $45 
for black-and-white and $90 for color. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film library. 


The Great Swindle. (Released in 1948.) This 
is a 16-mm.sound film produced by Union Films, Inc., 
and sponsored by the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Operators Union. It may be shown in 35 
minutes. 


Summary. This film presents labor’s viewpoint re- 
garding the causes of inflation and high prices that 
followed the removal of price controls after World 
War II. The film uses pictures and charts to illustrate 
the causes of inflation as viewed by labor. Some of 
the points emphasized are production, demand, wages, 
and profits. 


Recommended Use. The film suggests some contro- 
versial problems for discussion for college classes in 
economics, business policies and management, and labor 
relations. 


Sale and Rental. “The Great Swindle” may be pur- 
chased from Contemporary Films, Inc., 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. The selling price 
is $75 and the rental price is $6. 


Every Minute Counts. (Released in 1944.) This 
is a 16-mm. sound film produced by the United States 
Office of Education. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The film deals with the problems of 
absenteeism, tardiness, and loafing. A supervisor 
becomes worried because of absenteeism and tardiness 
in his department and decides to take steps to solve the 
problems. The superintendent helps the supervisor by 
pointing out many of the causes for tardiness, ab- 
senteeism, and loafing. While the emphasis is placed 
on industrial and shop situations, the principles illus- 
trated and dramatized apply equally to office situations 
and office problems. 


Recommended Use. The film suggests some problems 
for discussion for high school classes in business prin- 
ciples and management. 


Sale and Rental. “‘Every Minute Counts” may be 
purchased from Castle Films, 445 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. The selling price is $20.74. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film library. 
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POINTS OF EMPHASIS: 


_for those who will work in 
_ for those who will manage 


3. for those who will own a 


business 


a business 


business 
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Business Principles 
and Management 


NEW SECOND EDITION 


By Shilt and Wilson 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business management, business organization, 
advanced business, business administration, or business organization and 
management. It introduces many topics that are not covered in other specific 
business courses and ties together much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the student to get a practical working 
understanding of business organization, business procedures, and business 
management. 


In order to motivate and to make the presentation realistic, the student starts with 
the organization of a business and proceeds on through the study of all the 
essentials of operating and managing a business. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon small businesses because most businesses are small. 


This is an especially practical book because the authors avoid a theoretical 
treatment of principles. The discussions deal with specific details of procedure, 
organization, and management. Many concrete examples are used, and numer- 
ous illustrations serve to make the principles meaningful. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, experienced teacher, forty-one years of age, with 
M. A. degree, desires position in Eastern states in a 
secondary high school or junior college. Is qualified to 
teach Pitman and Gregg shorthand, typewriting, sec- 
retarial practice, retailing, and merchandising. Reason- 
able salary expected. Can furnish references from School 
of Education, New York University. Address, No. 79. 





Man, with B. S. degree and 19 years’ teaching ex- 
perience, desires position in business college in Middle 
Atlantic States. Prefers location in Pennsylvania in city 
of 200,000 or less. Has had experience in best of business 
colleges. Can teach all branches of accounting plus 
allied subjects. Available on 30-day notice. Desires to 
— to home territory. Best references. Address, 
No. 80. 





Man, forty-six years of age, with B. S. degree and ten 
years’ teaching experience in public and private schools, 
desires position as manager of a business college on a 
salary, plus, basis. Will consider buying half interest in 
a school or forming a partnership and organizing a school 
in the right location. Has had wide experience as a pro- 
motor. Address, No. 81. 





Progressive male instructor, with eighteen years’ 
teaching experience in high schools, business colleges, 
junior and senior colleges, and seven years’ business ex- 
perience, desires position in small college where he can 
teach or supervise the teaching of accounting, business 
law, shorthand, typewriting, and secretarial training. 
Has B. A., M. B. A., and LL. B degrees, commercial 
teacher’s certificate, and public accountant’s license. 
Address, No. 87. 





Commercial teacher desires position in high school 
in Florida. Is a college graduate and has had fifteen 
el experience. Available immediately. Address, No. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Partner desired for growing business school in eastern 
Maryland metropolitan area. Man or woman, teacher 
or executive, with capital and energy. Unlimited op- 
portunity. Address, No. 82. 





Experienced school salesman for outstanding school 
with curriculum of ten courses in the Middle West. 
Only school in city of 40,000. Ideal surrounding territory. 
Permanent position. Unlimited possibilities for am- 
bitious man. Address, No. 83. 





Man, not under fifty years of age for commercial de- 
partment, and his wife for music department, wanted 
in a small, new college. Fair salary and furnished living 
quarters. Services desired not before second semester. 
Send only synopsis of qualifications. Address, No. 84. 
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Man, qualified by education and experience, to teach 

accounting and business law in a prominent Middle 

States business school. Position open in January or 

——.. Permanent, with excellent opportunity. Address, 
o. 





Top-flight fieldman to represent a leading business 
school in the Middle West. Rich territo No other 
salesman employed. Plenty of leads. Applicant should 
be able to produce results without using high pressure. 
Real opportunity for the right man. Address, No. 86. 






Experienced, degreed man or woman commercial 


teacher, preferably with executive ability capable of 
acting as principal or assistant director. ight consider 
partnership after one year’s mutual trial. If a man, 


would like combination field representative-accounting 
teacher, although would consider either separately. 
Address, Box 1126, Florence, South Carolina. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Growing business school for sale in Eastern seacoast 
metropolitan area. There is a definite need for this 
of school here. Present owners’ interests are too widely 
scattered. Terms, if necessary. Address, No. 88. 





One of the finest equipped schools in large Ohio city, 
occupying space which has been recently remodeled. 
Approved for veterans’ training. Priced at less than 
equipment inventory. Address, No. 89. 





Two- or three-teacher business school, located in 
North Carolina, with excellent reputation. Good area 
from which to draw. Splendid location. Good enroll- 
ment. Complete modern equipment. Enviable place- 
ment record. Approved for G. I. training. Ideal for man 
and wife. Good income producer. Address, No. 90. 





Well-equipped, long-established, two-teacher school 
in the Middle West. No close competition. Will sell for 
little more than inventory. Address, No. 91. 





Splendid opportunity to acquire your own school. 
Part interest or control of an old, well-established school 
in Ohio city. Present owner must give up active manage- 
ment and teaching. Address, No. 92. 





Small school in Central United States. Has capacity 
of seventy-five to one hundred. Approved for veterans. 
— mag ae business and educational standing. Address, 

o. 93. 





WANTED TO BUY 


A good school that has possibilities. Would consider 
half interest and devote time to selling tuition. State 
terms, amount of equipment, and other information. 
Address, No. 94. 





School in Southeastern section of the country. Should 
have good reputation, necessary equipment for opera- 
tion, and a potential enrollment of 150 to 200 students. 
Should also be well staffed and ready for new owner to 
take over immediately. Address, No. %6. 





Advertisements that are to be included on 
this page must reach the editor of Tar BaLance 
Sueet not later than the first of the month 
preceding date of publication. 














CHANGES IN POSTAL RATES 


The new postal rates effective January 1, 1949, are shown in the table below. 
further information and bulletins regarding the changes in postal rates contact your 


local post office. 


For 





Classification 


Present Rate 


New Rate 





Local Letters (First Class) 


3¢ ea. oz. (or fraction) 


No Change 





Out-of-Town Letters (First Class) 


3¢ ea. oz. (or fraction) 


No Change 





Air mail 


5¢ ea. oz. (or fraction) 


6¢ ea. oz. (or fraction) 





Air mail Post Cards 


4¢ each 





Second Class (Publishers’ Rate) 


See Postmaster for rates 





Second Class (Transient) 


I¢ ea. 2 oz. (or P.P. zone rates 
whichever is less) 


No Change 


No Change 





Third Class Mail 


1}¢ ea. 2 oz. (or fraction) 


2¢ first 2 oz. 
l¢ ea. additional oz. 





Controlled Circulation Publications 


Third Class Rate to 8 oz. 
Over 8 oz. — 9¢ lb. (minimum 
6¢ each) 





Third Class Bulk (Sec. 562 P L & R) 200 
pieces or 20 lbs. to be mailed at one time. 
($10.00 annual fee for permit required) 


10¢ per lb. 
minimum 1¢ each 





12? per lb. 
minimum 1¢ each 
(limit for minimum 13 oz.) 





14¢ per lb. 
minimum 1¢ each 
(limit for minimum 1} oz.) 





Third Class Book 


24 pp. or more — 22 or more printed 


1¢ each 2 oz. (or fraction) 





Third Class Book (Bulk) 

(Sec. 562 P L & R) 

200 pieces or 20 Ibs. to be mailed at one 
time. ($10.00 annual fee for permit required) 





Third Class (Regular or Bulk) 
Mailing tubes and other odd shape pieces 
that cannot be readily faced or tied in 
bundles. 





Catalogs 
24 or more pp. weighing over 8 oz. and not 
more than 10 lbs. 





8¢ per lb. 
minimum 1¢ each 
(limit for minimum 2 oz.) 





1}¢ ea. 2 oz. ( or fraction) 





10¢ per Ib. 
Minimum 1¢ each 
(limit for minimum 1? oz.) 


> 





3¢ minimum 
(regardless of wt.) 





5¢ to 11¢ first lb. 
$¢ to 7¢ ea. additional lb. 
according to zone. 





742 to 15¢ first lb. 1¢ to 6¢ eal® 
additional lb. According to zone” 





Books 


(Not carrying advertising matter) 


4¢ first lb. 
3¢ each additional Ib. 
Regardless of zone. 


8¢ first Ib. 
4¢ each additional lb. 
Regardless of zone. 





Parcel Post 





Special Handling 


8¢ to 16¢ first Ib. 
4¢ to 11¢ each additional Ib. 
According to zone. 


10¢ to 18¢ first lb. 1¢ to 11 

each additional lb. (to 10 Ibs. 
2¢ to 114¢ each additional Ibj 
(10 to 70 lbs.) According to zone 





10¢ to 20¢ 


15¢ to 25¢ 





Special Delivery 


13¢ to 35¢ 


15¢ to 45¢ 





Money Orders 


6¢ to 22¢ 


10¢ to 35¢ 





Postal Notes 


5¢ 


8¢ 





Registered Mail 


20¢ to $1.35 





Insured Mail 


3¢ to 25¢ 


25¢ to $1.50 





5¢ to 30¢ 





C.0.D. Mail 








15¢ to 60¢ 


20¢ to 65¢ 
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